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LYTTON’S,  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 


”I  FIND  IT  DIFFICULT  TO  BELIEVE” 
SAID  A  PROMINENT  ARCHITECT 

Rather^  he  insisted  this  beautUul  store  was  eustom  built 
instead  of  mass-produced,  but  we  proved  to  him  otherwise^ 


This  architect  could  not  believe  that  this 
fully  conteiuporary  new  store  of  Lytton’s  was 
almost  entirely  the  result  of  mass-produced 
stock  assemblies,  individualized  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  richly  grained  and  rare  veneers  in 
unusual  finishes.  The  Lytton  management 
is  too  wise  to  go  to  the  expense  of  custom 


work  and  the  costly  detailing  required  when 
a  store  so  distinctive  and  so  unusual  can  l>e 
had  without  this  unnecessary  investment. 
With  Flextures  as  a  basis,  our  designer  pro¬ 
vided  an  effective  merchandising  arrange¬ 
ment  with  styling  reflecting  a  high  degree 
of  imagination. 


For  an  illustrated  brochure  on  this  store  write  on  your  letterhead  —  address  Dept.  S-4 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2.  MICHIGAN 


Flextures  increase  productivity  of  space  and  personnel  .  .  .  provide  the  widest  individuality 
^  ^  greatest  convertibility  ever  offered  In  store  equipment  at  mass-produced  price.*- 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PITTSBURGH  •  MEMPHIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAND 


m  py£s  CM  put 
SOCK  in  your  selling! 


"  A  So  tell  the  vat -dye  story  with 

1  every  sale  of  these  fast-colored 
I  socks.  Better  yet,  be  sure 

A  .  there’s  a  VAT-DYED  label 

or  transfer  on  every  p>air — 

\  and  show  the  buyer  how  it 
vvill  help  her  sell.  More  color 
in  socks  makes  them  more 
attractive;  fast  colors  make  them  easier  to  sell. 

Du  Pont  Vat  Dyes  are  fast  to  everything  the  fabric’s 
exposed  to.  Today  you  can  give  buyers  the  same  assxirance 
about  fast  color  in  socks  that  they’ve  been  getting  for 
years  with  dyed  broadcloth.  They  look  for  this  extra 
sales  feature!  For  complete  information,  write  or  phone 
Du  Pont  Textile  Service  Section,  40  Worth  Street,  New 
York  13,  New  York.  COrtlandt  7-3966. 


LETTERS 


I  read  with  interest  J.  Gordon  Dakins’  article 
about  local  retail  associations  in  the  January 
issue  of  Stores,  also  the  article  by  Wm.  E.  Saufley 
in  the  March  issue. 

There  is  much  merit  in  Mr.  Saufley’s  ideas,  as, 
anquestionably,  there  is  an  overlapping  of  func¬ 
tions  of  many  organizations  that  business  is  now 
affiliated  with.  This  is  not  only  true  at  local 
level,  but  at  national  level. 

In  Cincinnati  we  have  at  least  30  business  or¬ 
ganizations  with  full  time  executives  working  on 
various  segments  of  our  industrial  pattern.  In 
the  national  field  this  figure  is  multiplied  many 
times.  There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  if 
the  30  organizations  in  Cincinnati  were  housed 
in  one  office  building,  with  common  conference 
rooms,  and  a  stenographic  pool,  material  savings 
could  be  effected  to  the  individual  business  sup¬ 
porting  the  various  organizations.  In  Cincinnati 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  would  be 
the  logical  location,  and  the  membership  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  would  come  most  closely 
to  covering  all  segments  of  business. 

As  to  merging  the  control  in  a  central  board, 
even  though  you  have  various  departments,  you 
face  the  basic  issue  of  centralization  vs.  home 
rule,  or  as  it  is  called  today,  grass  roots.  Basically 
the  strength  of  our  business  structure  and  gov¬ 
ernment  rests  on  small  units.  Just  as  in  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  have  in  the  past  years,  centralized  at 
federal  level  and  developed  with  that  centraliza¬ 
tion,  the  dictation  of  what  you  can  do  and  not 
do,  so  with  our  business  structure.  This  is  to 
say  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  find  a 
common  ground  for  the  business  interests  of  all 
business,  but  this  common  ground  should  come 
about  by  persuasion  rather  than  dictation. 

Another  factor,  even  though  we  grant  there  is 
waste  and  duplication,  is  the  fact  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  organization  whether  it  be  a  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  a  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  any  others,  will  stand 
or  fall,  or  die  on  the  vine,  unless  they  produce. 
Take  these  same  organizations  under  central  con¬ 
trol,  and  one  money  raising  project,  and  you  will 
find  the  weaker  organization  will  be  sustained 
and  carried  by  the  stronger. 

In  Cincinnati  and  many  other  cities  that  have 
independent  local  merchants  associations,  the 
objective  in  the  make-up  of  the  membership  is 
to  select  the  leaders  for  membership  and  not 
worry  too  much  about  the  coat  tail  riders.  An¬ 
other  important  factor  is  that  the  governing 
board  should  have  a  make-up  in  its  membership 
that  can  make  decision  at  a  Board  meeting 
rather  than  a  refer-back.  Do  not  infer  that  the 
limited  type  of  organization  will  work  in  all 
cities.  Many  successful  organizations  have  un¬ 
limited  memberships  and  in  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities  it  is  particularly  necessary  financially. 

Mr.  Saufley  is  on  the  side  of  the  fence  that 
is  paying  the  bills,  whereas  the  secretary,  such  as 
myself,  is  on  the  receiving  end.  Without  doubt 
the  merchant  in  any  local  association  or  business 
organization  is  the  deciding  factor. 

Lynn  Revenaugh 

Executive  Secy. 

Cincinnati  Retail  Merchants’  .\ssn. 
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THAT’S  WHEN  CANNON  BRINGS  YOU  THE  BIGGEST  PROMOTION  IN 
HISTORY  OF  COLOR-COORDINATED  TOWELS... SHEETS... BEDSPREADS! 


Yesslr,  thar's  gold  in  then  than  months — for  everybody 
in  the  domestics  business!  Because  Cannon's  full, 
beautiful  line  of  tovels,  sheets,  bedspreads  (and  matching 
draperies,  tool)  are  all  tuned  in  on  the  most  heavenly 
coordinated  color  theme  that  ever  made  a  house  a  home! 


"Color  Coordinates"  for  bathroom  and  bedroom  is  a  new 
idea  ...  an  exciting  idea  ...  a  sound  merchandisia 
ideal  A  Cannon  idea!  Cannon  coordinates  its  colors 
so  that  you  can  coordinate  your  sales — for 
incre^lsed  volume,  more  profits. 


AND  DON’T  FORGET  THESE  SPECIAL  SALES  OPPORTUNITIES  DURING  MAY  AND  JUNE 


Women  everywhere  are  deeming,  sorting. 
replacing  the  old  with  the  new. 

Now's  the  time  to  sell  them  stacks  of 
fluffy  new  Cannon  towels  and  soft  sheets 
...  a  bright  new  bedspread!  Now's  the 
tine  to  sell  then  an  exciting  new  I 

decorating  theme  built  around  a 
color-coordinated  bedroom  and  bathroom! 


On  Hay  11,  to  be  exact!  Every  mother 
would  delight  in  a  gift  of  matching 
or  harmonizing  sheets  and  towels. 

There's  a  regular  rainbow  to  choose  from 
— all  carefully,  expertly  designed 
to  go  together  .  .  .  and  to  show  together 
in  your  window  and  department  displays! 


In  June  alone,  some  185,000  couples  will 
say  "I  do!"  How  about  having  "Wedding  Bell 
Specials"— completely  coordinated  sets 
of  towels,  sheets,  bedspreads  and  matching 
draperies — in  beautiful  matching  or 
harmonizing  colors?  Perfect  to  give 
brldes-to-be  and  newlyweds — perfect  for  / 
newlyweds  to  give  themselves!  / 


oXsijJL  I 


Gives  all  a  chance  to  step  up  sales! 
Susmertime  is  shower  time — and  that  means 
more  thirsty  Cannon  towels  are  needed. 

And  what  lowers  sizzling  temperature 
more  than  cool,  fresh  Cannon  sheets? 

(It's  a  good  tine  to  feature  extra-big 
and  soft  Cannon  beach  towels,  too!) 


That's  right!  On  vacation!  And  there's  mon  than  cool,  fresh  cannon  sheets? 

not  a  summer  cottage  in  the  world  that  (It's  a  good  tine  to  feature  extra-big 

wouldn't  look  gay  decked  out  in  Cannon  wwft  Cannon  beach  towels,  too!) 

Color  Coordinates.  For  all  their  beauty, 
sturdy  Cannon  towels,  sheets,  bedspreads 
and  draperies  can  take  the  hardest  wear. 

Sell  your  going-away  customers  before  they  go! 

Now  Tam  This  Page  for  the  Pall  Story  of  Cannon's  May-Jone  Pronotion! 


ONIY  CANNON  HAS  A  CmniniY  COUI-COOMMATEO  UNE  of  TOIIIIEU...SHEH$...BIDSnEAOS 
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THArS  WHEN  CANNON  BNINGS  YOU  THE  BIOGES 


PNOMOTING  CANNON  TOWELS,  SHEH 


YThen  Cannon  believes  in  something  .  .  .  Cannon  plunges  in-- 
right  up  to  Cannon's  ears!  Just  to  get  this  whole  oolor-ooordinated 
decorating  idea  off  to  a  fast  start,  we're  doing  what  ^  one 
in  the  textile  field  has  ever  done  before: 


BRINGING  YOU  4  FULL-COLOR  CONSECUTIVE  PAGES  IN  ONE  ISSUE  OF  LIFE! 


These  pages  are  coordinated  to  sell  Cannon  towels!  Cannon  sheets! 
The  exciting  new  Cannon  bedspreads! 


^0 


if  wcaen  all  over  the  country  get  the  Idea  that  they  must  have 
bedrocBs  and  bathrocas  color-theaed  to  Cannon's  wonderful  color  scheaes! 
(Don't  blaae  us— it's  exactly  what  we  want  to  happen!) 


(Lnd' 


if  these  gals  cone  rushing  into  your  store  desiring  .  .  . 
denanding  .  .  .  BUyiNG  Caimon  towels,  sheets  and  bedspreads 
(This  is  exactly  what  we  Know  will  happen!) 


fxJhiUniJU  UO 


.  .  .  within  a  week,  you'll  find  a  Life-like  aagazine  from 
Cannon  sitting  on  your  desk.  There  you'll  see  the  four-color 
advertising  that  backs  this  big  May-June  promotion. 

It's  full  of  ideas  too  .  .  .  about  how  you  can  sake  the 
aost  and  the  merriest  out  of  Cannon's  Color-Coordinates. 

Just  Jam-full  of  display  ideas,  eto.l  eto.l  eto.l 
Don't  niss  it  if  you  like  $$$t 


ONLY  CANNON  HAS  A  COMPLETELY  COLOR-COORDINAI 


April,  I* 


MIIDINATED  SELLING  EFFORT  IN  HISTORY 
NO  BEDSPREADS  IN  CODRDINAnD  COLORS! 


fEARENT  STOPPING  THERE! -WE’RE  PLAYING  FOR  KEEPS! 

.  .  .  daring  those  profit-paolced  days  of  May  and  Jons  .  .  . 
also  sohsdalsd  fnll-oolor  pages  in 


.  .  .  for  9  succsssive  seeks  during  the  May-June  proaotlon  .  .  . 
over  49  Coluabla  Network  Stations  ...  on  Thursday  afternoons 
froB  3:30  to  4  .  .  .  Cannon's  own,  new  "Give  and  Take"  television  show 
with  John  Reed  King  will  be  selling  this  big  seasonal  proaotlon. 

(Only  Cannon  brings  you  television!) 


.  .  .  for  9  sucoesslve  weeks  during  the  May-June 
proaotlon  .  .  .  over  152  Coluabla  Network  Stations  . 
on  Saturday  aomlngs  froa  11:30  to  12  Noon  .  .  . 
Cannon's  popular  "Give  and  Take"  radio  show  will  be 
telling  your  custoaers  that  now  Is  the  tlae  to  buy! 
(Only  Cannon  brings  you  radio!) 


ETS  ADD  UP. . .  AND  SEE  WHAT  MAY  AND  JUNE  EQUAL! 


A  MEW  COLOR-COORSINATID  HOME  DECORATINO  IDEA 


f 


4  COORDINATED  ADYERTISINO  PAOES  IN  LIFE 
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SPECIAL  SEASONAL  REASONS  FOR  MORE  SALES 


SPARKLING  PAOES  IN  THE  MAGAZINES  WOMEN  READ  MOST 


TELLING  AND  SELLING  CANNON  ON  TOP  RADIO  AND  TV  PROGRAMS 


Cm  aa,  iM.  a  Saw  JM.  a*.  YM  ow  u 


IT  ADDS  DP  TO  MORE  SALES  FOR  YOD  OF  THE  TOWELS,  SHEETS  AMD  BEDSPREADS 

THAT  BEAR  THIS  PROUD  LABEL 


CANNON 


ilNE  OF  TOWELS... SHEETS... BEDSPREADS! 
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KANN'S,  Virginia.  Arlington,  Vo. 


Kann’s  uses  2-level  parking  and  4  Otis  Escalators 


Planning  started  with  the  sloping  lond- 
scape  at  Kann's,  Virginia.  Two-level 
entrances,  with  adjacent  parking,  came 
naturally.  So  did  the  choice  of  4  Otis 
Escalators,  purchased  before  the  building 
was  designed.  These  spacious  inclined 
sales  aisles  provide  entrance-level  accessi¬ 
bility  to  all  floors. 

Otis'  department  store  division  worked 
closely  with  the  architects  —  deYoung 
Moscowitz  &  Rosenberg  —  in  planning 
KANN'S,  Virginia  free-flow  escalator  ser¬ 
vice  —  and  providing  simplified  freight 
handling,  from  an  inside  trucking  con¬ 
course,  with  a  combination  Otis  passenger- 
freight  elevator. 

As  at  KANN'S,  Otis  is  ready  to  help 
you  and  your  consultants.  Layout  studies 
and  pictorial  reference  data  are  available 
without  obligation.  Any  of  Otis'  263  offices 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  more  details. 

Otis  Elevator  Company,  260  1 1  th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


ESCALATORS  increase  store-wide  saies 


PER_SP_ECTIVE 

By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS,  Generot  Manager,  NRDGA 


■■■  AST  month  a  special  three  judge  United  States 
^  District  Court  declared  certain  parts  of  the 
Federal  Lobbying  Act  unconstitutional.  This 
law,  passed  in  1946,  has  required  persons  whose 
“principal  purpose”  is  to  influence  legislation  in 
Congress  to  report  contributions  they  received  for 
this  work. 

The  ruling,  made  public  on  March  18,  held 
that  the  penalties  the  Act  stipulated  for  non-con¬ 
formance  were  unconstitutional.  What  is  more, 
the  Court  found  the  compliance  requirements  of 
the  Act  unreasonable,  because  of  their  indefinite¬ 
ness  and  vagueness,  and  held  these  sections,  too, 
invalid.  The  language  which  the  Court  found 
unsatisfactory  is  worth  study.  It  says  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  are  applicable 

"to  any  person,  company  or  association  (except  a 
political  committee)  who  directly  or  indirectly  solicits, 
or  receives  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value  to  be 
used  principally  to  aid,  or  the  principal  purpose  of 
which  person,  company  or  association  is  to  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  any  of  the  following  purposes: 

“  (a)  The  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 

"  (b)  To  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.” 

,  “What  is  meant,”  asked  the  Court,  “by  influ¬ 
encing  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  in¬ 
directly?  ...  It  may  cover  any  one  of  a  multitude 
of  undefined  activities.  No  one  can  foretell  how- 
far  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  may  be  carried.” 

The  ptenahy  clause  which  the  Lobbying  Act 
contains  is  a  drastic  one;  the  Court  said  it  is  also 
unconstitutional.  This  section  not  only  stipulates 
heavy  fines  or  imprisonment  or  both  for  violators, 
but  also  forbids  persons  convicted  under  the  Act 
from  engaging  in  any  further  lobbying  activities 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  On  this  point,  the 
Court  said: 

“The  f>enalty  provision  of  the  Act  manifestly 
deprives  a  person  convicted  of  violating  the 
statute  of  his  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of 
sfteech  and  his  constitutional  right  to  petition  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  This  clause 
is  obviously  unconstitutional.” 

I  have  quoted  this  language  because  it  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  The  word  “lobbying”  has 
unpleasant  connotations,  because  in  many  minds 
it  is  automatically  associated  with  questionable 
activities.  Yet,  as  applied  to  the  highly  public 
activities  of  organizations  like  the  NRDGA, 


“lobbying”  means  the  assembling  of  facts  and 
evidence  and  the  public  presentation  of  them  to 
Congressional  Committees.  Such  activity  is  not 
only,  as  a  high  court  of  the  land  has  now  remind¬ 
ed  us,  a  constitutional  right;  it  is  also  a  proper  and 
necessary  part  of  the  democratic  process. 

The  .Association  has  always  held  that  the 
Lobbying  Act  does  not  apply  to  it  as  an  organi¬ 
zation.  To  influence  legislation  has  never  been 
its  principal  activity.  Nevertheless,  we  are  one  of 
the  trade  associations  which  registered  under  the 
Lobbying  Act;  and  we  registered,  and  have  filed 
the  required  quarterly  reports,  precisely  because 
of  that  indefiniteness  and  vagueness  in  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  Act  which  has  now  drawn  judicial  criti¬ 
cism.  “No  one,”  says  the  Court,  “can  determine 
in  advance  what  activities  are  comprehended 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act.”  Therefore,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  registered,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  an 
uninterrupted  freedom  to  present  the  views  of  its 
members  to  Congress  at  all  times. 

We  had  also  in  mind— and  still  have— the  fact 
that  all  lobbying  activities  should  be  carried  on 
in  the  open,  and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  have  readily  available  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  those  who  undertake  to  present  views 
and  arguments  for  its  consideration.  The 
language  of  the  Act  as  it  was  actually  written  was 
imjjerfect,  and  even  dangerous;  but  the  principle 
behind  it  was  good.  The  Association  endorsed  it. 

The  effect  of  the  Court  decision,  if  it  is  upheld, 
is  to  free  this  association  and  others  like  it  from 
the  requirements  of  the  Lobbying  Act.  However, 
it  may  be  surmi^d  that  the  case  will  be  appealed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  and  such  an  appeal 
would  go  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
also  very  possible  that  new  legislation  will  be 
drafted  which  will  so  tighten  up  the  language  of 
the  Act  as  to  meet  the  judicial  objections  to  it. 

Pending  review  of  the  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Association  will  continue  to  file  its 
quarterly  rep>orts.  Our  Washington  director  and 
his  assistant  are  registered  as  individuals  under 
the  Act,  continue  to  be  governed  by  its  provisions 
and  will,  of  course,  continue  to  file  these  reports. 

Whatever  the  eventual  outcome  of  this  case, 
the  District  Court’s  decision  is  a  pertinent  re¬ 
minder  that  so-called  “lobbying”  is  an  exercise 
of  a  constitutional  right.  It  may  not  be  limited  or 
altered  capriciously  or  for  reasons  of  mere  current 
convenience.  COMAILRCE  UBRARY 
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Bridal  Gifts 


100%  wool 


v/oV* 
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Consistently,  throughout  the  year,  Chatham  places  full  color  ad 
House  &  Garden,  Living  for  Young  Homemakers,  House  Beaul 
and  The  New  York  Times  Magazine.  For  example,  the  ad  oppi 
will  appear  in  the  June  issues  of  these  publications,  on  the  n 
stands  May  15*June  1. 


A  brand  new  item  aimed  directly  at  the  bridal  gift  market— Chatlu 
“Camellia”,  in  bridal  white,  72"  x  90",  7"  rayon  acetate  satin  boi 
to  retail  at  $16.95,  in  special  gift  box  with  cellophane  window. 


This  famous  name  is  now  advertised  as  a  Chatham  highlight, 
rayon,  12%  wool.  72"  x  90".  7"  rayon  acetate  satin  bound.  To 
at  the  popular  price  of  $10.95,  in  8  decorator  colors. 


Although  these  blankets  contain  the  finest  quality  wool  ever  n 
in  popiilar-priced  blankets,  this  outstanding  new  all-wool  grou| 
available  at  prices  decreased  about  10%  from  1951.  With  fanK 
Chatham  packaging,  retail  prices  are  approximately  $  1 2 .95  to  $29 J 


This  new  Chatham  lightweight  blanket  retails  at  $4.95.  72"  x 
4"  rayon  acetate  satin  bound,  individually  cellophane-wrapp 
high  fashion  colors. 


This  is  a  natural  promotion  item  for  3  ^^seasons’^.  .  .  Summer  cal 
or  the  beach  in  July,  back-to-school  in  August,  football  games  fi 
September  on.  Rich,  dark  colors  with  contrasting  stitching.  To  n 
at  $10.95. 


All  prices  retail.  Approximate  markup  of  40%. 
‘Protected  by  U.  S.  Patent  No.  2.208.533. 


57  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  New  York.  Tel.:  WOrth  4-5020  •  38  Chouncy  Street,  Boston  11,  Massachusetts.  Tel.:  Hancock  6-4828  •  Merchandise 

Chicago  54,  Illinois.  Tel.:  Whitehall  4-3148  •  1355  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  3,  California.  Tel.:  Market  1-2891  •  1214  Texas  Bank  Building,  Dal 
Texas.  Tel.:  Randolph  5081  •  Harry  E.  Loy,  556  Broadview  Road,  Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania.  Tel.:  Flanders  2-6788  *  Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Tel.:  Elki 
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r  Now  IS  the  time  to  buy 
the  Perfect  Gift  for  a  Bride 

Beautiful 


CHATHAM  BLANKETS 


The  gift  the  hride  will  welcome  most  is  an 
all-wool  Chatham  Blanket,  or  a  Chatham 
"Purrey®  Blanket  —  an  amazing  new 
blend  of  88%  rayon  and  12%  wool,  or  a 
Chatham  Electric  Blanket.  Each  is  a  per¬ 
fect  choice  for  soft -textured  beauty  and 
enduring  quality.  Your  favorite  store  has 
these  famous  blankets  in  bridal  white, 
pretty  pastels  or  high  fashion  colors,  ex¬ 
quisitely  boxed,  in  your  choice  of  many 
styles  and  prices. 

1(K)%  Vl  ools — alMMit  $13.00  lo  $30.00 
"Fiirrey” — about  $10.95 
Electric — about  $10.00  plus  tax 

Lovely  gift  boxes 

'^Protected  by  U.  S.  Patent  No.  2,208,533 
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Especially  designed  for  retailers,  the  revolution¬ 
ary  Burroughs  Sensitnatic  can  be  set  up  to 
handle  other  accounting  iobs  besides  install¬ 
ment  and  layaway  work.  Heart  of  the  Sensi- 
matic’s  magic  is  its  sense  plate,  or  "mechanical 
brain,”  which  makes  this  amazing  versatility 
possible.  No  other  accounting  machine  does 
so  much,  yet  costs  so  little. 


How  to  cut  expenses  •  •  •  and  please  customers 


tuttii'tit 


Here  is  the  best  answer  yet  devised  for  the  problem  of 
installment  and  layaway  accounting — the  amazing 
Burroughs  Sensimatic  accounting  machine.  Amazing 
because  it’s  so  fast,  versatile,  and  complete — so  easy  to 
operate — and  so  economical.  The  Sensimatic  is  a 
customer  good  will  builder,  too,  because  it  means 
faster  service  and  neat  and  accurate  records  for  the 
customers’  protection. 

The  Sensimatic  does  every  accounting  operation 
involved  in  layaway  and  installment  accounting:  pur¬ 
chases  and  payments,  single  or  multiple — general 
purpose  ledger  posting — customer  receipt  book  or 
unit  receipt  posting— collectors’  receipt  books— age 

WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S  ^ 


analysis  and  miscellaneous  listings.  It  even  computes 
the  amount  of  change  to  be  returned  to  the  customer. 
And  the  Burroughs  Sensimatic  is  so  flexible  that  it  can 
be  adapted  perfectly  to  many  different  plans  for  install¬ 
ment  or  layaway  accounting.  It’s  so  easy  to  operate 
that  anyone  can  use  it. 

Why  not  let  Burroughs  send  you  the  complete  story  of 
the  Sensimatic.^  Write  today  for  a  copy  of  "Seven  Ways 
to  Improve  Your  Installment  and  Layaway  Account¬ 
ing.’’  Use  the  convenient  coupon  below. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Seven  Ways  to  Improve  Your  Install¬ 
ment  and  Layaway  Accounting.” 


Burroughs 


iddress. 


Company. 


STORES'  COVER  SERIES;  LEADERS  IN  RETAILING 


GEORGE  L.  STEARNS,  2nd 

President,  L.  L.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Vice  President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


!  rpHE  store  of  which  George  Stearns  is  president  was  found- 
I  *  ed  by  his  grandfather.  La  ten  Legge  Stearns,  102  years 
I  ago,  in  a  small  Pennsylvania  town  called  Jersey  Shore.  In 
1865  the  stock,  and  the  scene  of  operations  were  shifted  (by 
I  river  raft)  14  miles  west  to  Williamsp>ort,  which  was  boom- 
I  ing  into  prosperity  then  as  an  important  lumber  town. 

The  business  has  never  gone 
out  of  the  Stearns  family.  Stearns’ 
pride  in  it,  and  in  his  trade,  is 
very  evident  and  very  genuine. 

The  one  thing  about  the  retail 
business  that  causes  him  a  rest¬ 
less  dissatisfaction  is  the  separa¬ 
tion  which  time  and  technology 
have  brought  about  between  the 
retailer  and  his  customer.  When 
stores  were  smaller  and  p>opula- 
tions  less  mobile,  there  was  no 
need  for  the  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  All  the  program  a  retailer 
needed  was  to  do  a  good  job  of 
storekeeping.  He  didn’t  have  to 
explain  that  he  was  doing  it,  or 
how  he  did  it;  p>eople  could  see 
the  whole  thing  for  themselves, 
and  resp>ect  and  friendship  did 
the  rest. 

Against  all  the  separating  in¬ 
fluences  of  these  times,  Stearns  has  set  himself  to  preserve  the 
good  public  relations  of  his  grandfather’s  day.  What  was 
perfectly  natural  then  must  be  planned  now,  but  the  prin- 
dple  is  the  same:  the  neighborhood  store  should  be  the  focal 
point  of  community  affairs.  He  himself  is  always  in  the  thick 
of  local  civic  and  charitable  affairs  and  he  urges  the  same 
activity  on  every  executive  and  non-executive  employee. 

He  preaches  what  he  practices,  t<x>.  It  was  largely  because 
of  his  interest  and  his  efforts  that  the  NRDGA  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  was  created  and  launched  on  its  double 
assignment  of  carrying  on  trade-wide  programs  and  assisting 
individual  stores  in  their  own  activities.  He  was  the  first 
diairman  of  the  Committee,  from  1947  to  1950.  He  worked, 
both  patiently  and  brilliantly,  at  the  job  of  developing  an 
effective  trade-wide  program.  He  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  various  one-week-a-year  publicity  campaigns 
but  he  pxjinted  out,  correctly,  that  their  educational  value 
was  limited.  People,  he  said,  need  only  to  know  the  facts 
about  retailing;  promotional  projects  may  have  an  excellent 


psychological  impact,  but  they  don’t  give  the  p>eople  the 
facts.  The  permanent  program  of  employee  and  customer 
education  which  the  NRDGA  launches  this  month  owes 
much  to  Stearns’  enthusiasm  and  persistence. 

This  program,  worked  out  in  detail  by  the  NRDGA  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  and  Public  Relations  Department,  is  built 
entirely  on  the  thesis  that  the 
full  and  simple  presentation  of 
facts  about  retailing  will  do  more 
than  elaborate  campaigns  of  self- 
praise  to  strengthen  public  con¬ 
fidence  and  resp)ect.  The  pro¬ 
gram  aims  to  correct  p>opular  mis¬ 
conceptions  about  the  relation 
between  retail  markups  and  re¬ 
tail  profits,  and  about  the  pay 
scales  and  career  opp>ortunities  in 
retailing.  Employees  are  the  first 
audience  to  whom  this  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  presented,  in  a  series 
of  simple  four-page  leaflets. 

George  Stearns’  resp>ect  for 
facts  and  his  resp>ect  for  p>eople's 
intelligence  add  up  to  a  complete 
philosophy  of  conduct.  He  has 
no  noticeable  talent  for  compro¬ 
mise,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  pub¬ 
lic  relations  programs  doesn’t  ex¬ 
tend  to  soft-soaping  or  sugar-coating.  At  directors’  meetings 
of  the  NRDGA,  this  vice  president  generally  lines  up  with 
the  “straight-ahead-and-damn-the-torpedoes”  contingent. 

He  has  well  earned  the  right  to  be  listened  to.  Aside  from 
his  generous  service  with  the  NRDGA,  he  has  been  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Retailers’  Association  for  the  pwist  three 
years,  is  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  a  member  of  the  Domestic  Distribution  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  has 
spent  34  years  in  the  retail  business  and  he  learned  his  trade 
in  a  retail  family.  A  man  doesn’t  have  to  be  born  a  merchant 
to  be  a  good  one;  but  the  inherited  traditions  of  service  and 
the  inherited  conviction  that  retailing  is  the  best  business  do 
play  their  part  in  making  great  merchants.  .Also,  they  help 
to  produce,  as  in  George  Stearns,  men  who  are  jealous  for 
the  prestige  of  their  trade,  proud  of  the  fraternity  that  exists 
within  it,  and  willing  to  devote  their  time  and  energy  to 
strengthening  it.  All  that  the  NRDGA  has  accomplished 
for  retailing  is  owed  to  such  men. 


The  Month  in 


rjiHE  turning  point  in  retail  business 
-*■  may  have  been  reached  and  passed. 
In  all  sectors  of  trade  for  the  past 
few  weeks  the  magic  word  has  been 
“normal”;  meaning  that  the  ultinvtte 
consumer  has  recovered  from  his  scare 
buying  hangover  and  is  loosening  that 
panicky  clutch  upon  the  purse  strings. 
Retailers  have  reported  satisfaction 
with  the  size  of  the  pre-Easter  pickup 
and  have  shown  a  disposition  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  sales  from  here  on  will  show 
a  more  reasonable  relation  to  buying 
power.  All  types  of  apparel  are  mov¬ 
ing  well,  price  corrections  are  continu¬ 
ing  in  the  home  furnishings  markets 
and  an  easing  of  Regulation  W  is  in 
prosjject.  Stores  are  disposed  to  call 
the  outlook  good.  Some  think  that 
volume  for  the  six-months  period  may 
turn  out  to  equal  last  year’s.  April  is 
the  critical  month;  and  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  factor  in  it  is  consumer  confidence 
in  the  business  outlook.  The  long- 
range  issues  involved  in  the  steel  dis¬ 
pute  are  not  likely  in  themselves  to 
disturb  this  confidence;  but  strikes  will 
wreck  it. 

The  deadlock  on  steel  and  Charles 
E.  Wilson’s  resignation  brought  about 
a  temporary  suspension  of  Congres¬ 
sional  hearings  On  the  Defense  Produc¬ 
tion  Act.  It  still  seems  unlikely  that 
Congress  will  choose  this  year  to 
straighten  out  the  lopsided  control 
structure,  but  Wilson’s  action  put  a 
glaring  spotlight  on  its  faults.  The 
issue  of  loose  wage  controls  and  tight 
price  controls  is  obvious;  so  is  the  sore 
f)oint  of  profit  control,  for  the  Admini¬ 
stration  has  cited  steel’s  1951  record 
profits  before  taxes  and  invoked  the 
OPS  formula  that  price  increases  need 
not  be  granted  unless  profits  are  less 
than  85  per  cent  of  the  1946-1949  base. 

Power  of  WSB.  But  to  many  business 
men  the  most  serious  issue  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board’s 
power  to  make  recommendations  for 
the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  on 
non-wage  matters.  Labor  unions 


wrung  this  power  out  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  last  year;  Congress  also  repealed 
the  Taft-Hartley  requirement  for  an 
employee  vote  on  the  union  shop.  A 
union  shop  is  one  of  the  WSB  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  steel  case.  It  is 
merely  a  recommendation;  but  like 
the  recent  decontrol  of  p)ension  plans 
and  fringe  benefits,  it  has  the  practical 
effect  of  establishing  industry-wide 
practice.  The  WSB  is  an  emergency 
agency,  but  its  decisions  on  non-wage 
issues  have  permanent  effects. 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois 
announced  that  renewal  of  hearings  on 
the  Defense  Production  Act  would  be 
the  signal  for  him  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  limit  the  powers  of  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  victory  which  labor  won  on 
this  issue  last  year,  and  the  current 
strikes  and  threats  of  strikes,  not  to 
mention  the  super-charged  political 
atmosphere,  his  effort  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  chance  of  success. 

THOSE  NLRB  DECISIONS 

HILE  the  WSB  takes  most  of  the 
headlines,  retailers  have  reason 
also  to  give  uneasy  attention  to  some 
recent  activities  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Starting  with  the 
Bonwit  Teller  case,  the  NLRB  seems 
to  evidence  a  tendency  to  return  man¬ 
agement’s  right  to  present  anti-union 
arguments  to  the  status  it  had  under 
the  old  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  before  the  Taft-Hartley  amend¬ 
ments.  The  NLRB  ruled  last  fall 
that  Bonwit  Teller’s  management 
could  not  address  the  stores’  employees 
in  the  store  during  working  hours  on 
the  question  of  unionization  unless  it 
provided  an  equal  opportunity  for  the 
organizing  union  to  present  its  case. 
The  recent  Marshall  Field  decision, 
giving  union  delegates  the  right  to  go 
into  the  store’s  employee  restaurant  to 
solicit  membership,  is  another  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  same  kind,  which  is 
being  appealed.  In  the  Bonwit  Teller 
case,  the  NRDGA  has  obtained  per¬ 


mission  to  file  a  supporting  brief  when 
the  store’s  petition  to  have  the  order 
reviewed  comes  before  the  U.  S.  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  Association  will  ques¬ 
tion  the  NLRB  decision,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  the  constitutional  right  of  free 
speech  and  in  relation  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

“PASS-THROUGH"  AGAIN 

¥  TP  to  a  point,  the  Herlong  Amend- 
^  ment  did  all  right  in  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee’! 
work  on  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
The  Senators  rejected  Administration 
proposals  to  throw  it  out,  and  even  im¬ 
proved  it  by  clearing  up  an  inequity 
which  had  previously  left  food  stores 
outside  of  its  protection.  Then  trouble 
broke  out  again.  The  Committee  ac¬ 
cepted  a  proposal  by  Senator  Robin¬ 
son  of  Virginia  requiring  retailers  to 
“pass  on”  without  markup  the  dollar 
and  cents  amount  of  the  increased  ex¬ 
cises  and  new  excises  imposed  on 
manufacturers  in  1951.  This  is  cost 
absorption  again,  for  the  taxes  are  a 
part  of  the  retailer’s  merchandise  costs; 
and  it  is  discrimination  again,  for  the 
excises  which  a  manufacturer  pays  on 
his  materials  are  not  separated  from 
his  other  cost  elements  in  determining 
his  prices.  The  “pass-through”  idea  un¬ 
questionably  sounds  logical  to  the 
Senators;  this  is  another  case  where 
association  efforts  to  get  the  facts  un¬ 
derstood  should  be  supported  by  indi¬ 
vidual  retailers’  explanations  to  indi¬ 
vidual  legislators.  Even  stores  which 
don’t  happen  to  be  affected  by  the 
1951  excise  changes  should  help  to  get 
this  straightened  out.  The  “pass¬ 
through”  principle  is  potentially  dan¬ 
gerous  to  every  retailer. 

POOLED  DELIVERIES  THREATENED 

EFORE  the  Senate  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  are 
several  transportation  bills  which  will 
affect  retail  shipping  practices  and 
costs  if  they  are  passed.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  to  retailers  is  a  pro¬ 
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April,  1952  ST  O 


I  posal  which  would  hamper  or  even 
destroy  the  35  or  40  consolidated  ship- 
i  ping  associations  which  have  been 
’  established  by  various  stores  to  handle 
pooled  shipments  from  major  markets. 
These  groups,  so  long  as  they  are  non¬ 
profit  organizations,  have  hitherto 
been  exempt  from  the  regulations  of 
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the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The 
proposed  legislation  (S.  2713  in  the 
Senate;  H.  R.  6902  in  the  House)  sets 
new  standards  for  exemption, 
based  largely  on  whether  or  not  the 
groups  may  be  considered  competitive 
with  non-exempt  forwarders,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  non-profit  status.  At  a 
Washington  meeting  on  April  3,  the 
groups  opposing  this  legislation,  in- 
duding  NRDGA,  formed  a  commit¬ 
tee  in  opposition  to  S.2713.  NRDGA’s 
Traffic  Group  was  prepared  to  present 
15  retail  witnesses  against  the  bill  on 
April  7.  Leonard  Mongeon  pointed 
out  that  it  could  mean  the  end  of  the 
whole  pooled  delivery  development, 
and  the  time  and  rate  advantages  it 
offers. 

FLAMMABLE  APPAREL  CONTROL 

^HE  NRDGA’s  draft  of  a  federal 
Flammable  Fabrics  Bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
bhnson  of  Colorado,  as  S.2918.  Sena¬ 
tor  Johnson  is  chairman  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Committee,  before 
which  the  hearings  on  the  bill  will  be 
held.  The  same  legislation  is  sponsored 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Gor¬ 
don  Canfield  of  New  Jersey;  Repre¬ 
sentative  L.  Johnson  of  California, 
and  Representative  H.  Seeley-Brown 
of  Connecticut.  The  bills  prohibit  the 
manufacture  or  distribution  of  dan¬ 
gerously  flammable  wearing  apparel. 
The  flammability  standards  used  are 
those  developed  over  the  past  several 
years  by  the  NRDGA  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
of  Charles  W.  Dorn  of  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company.  These  are  soon  to  be  issued 
as  commercial  standards  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Standards  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  may  not  see  action  this  session, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  introduc¬ 
tion  will  put  a  brake  on  the  premature 
passage  of  individual  State  laws  and 
codes.  A  single,  uniform  law  on  this 
tcrious  matter  is  essential,  and  the 
long  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 


ards,  the  NRDGA  and  the  several 
other  industry  and  trade  groups  in¬ 
volved  have  produced  the  standards, 
testing  methods  and  testing  apparatus 
required  to  make  the  legislation  effec¬ 
tive. 


TV  FAILURE  APPRAISED 

^OMPARED  with  other  advertising 

tools,  television  has  yet  to  prove  its 
effectiveness  as  a  productive  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  medium, 'according  to  a  study 
completed  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision. 

The  survey  is  based  on  information 
submitted  by  stores  which  have  used 
TV  over  a  period  of  one  to  five  years 
and  up  to  90  minutes  a  day.  The  con¬ 
tributing  stores  are  located  in  TV  mar¬ 
ket  areas,  and  currently  use  television 
as  a  promotional  tool  in  a  wide  vari¬ 
ation  of  programming  and  telecasting 
time. 

Retailers  were  among  the  first  to 
employ  television  as  an  immediate 
sales  producing  tool.  They  had,  and 
have,  the  same  objectives  as  when  they 
use  newspaper  space,  direct  mail  and 
radio.  But  this  immediate  sales  aim 
is  not  realized,  said  Howard  Abrahams, 
manager  of  NRDGA’s  Sales  Promotion 
Division.  The  study  shows  that  results 
do  not  meet  the  standards  which  re¬ 
tailing  expects  and  regularly  receives 
from  other  media. 

The  NRDGA  survey  reveals  that 
many  stores  are  currently  using  TV  on 
an  “experimental”  basis,  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  it  will  reach  its 
potential  as  a  leading  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.  Contrary  to  beliefs  in  the 
trade,  present  retail  TV  budgets  do 
not  generally  consist  of  funds  taken 
from  other  media,  but  include  addi¬ 
tional  appropriations  and  co-op  money 
from  vendors. 

The  study  also  shows  that  retail  ob¬ 
jections  to  television  are  based  on  high 
cost  of  production  and  air  time;  the 
shortage  of  good  time  for  retail  tele¬ 
casts,  and  lack  of  experience  by  both 
retailing  and  television  stations  in  the 
application  of  television  to  the  retail 
field.  On  the  optimistic  side,  however, 
Abrahams  reported  that  many  stores 
are  finding  TV  effective  in  creating 
sales.  He  said  that  where  retailing’s 
use  of  television  has  been  successful, 
programs  have  had  a  strong  appeal  to 
a  particular  community  and  have  been 


carefully  merchandised. 

A  breakdown  of  merchandise  classi¬ 
fications  promoted  by  stores  over  tele¬ 
vision  indicates  that  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  can  be  expected  on  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  where  demonstration  is  possi¬ 
ble.  These  include  appliances,  house- 
wares  and  home  furnishings.  Especial¬ 
ly  good  results  have  been  obtained  in 
children’s  wear,  though  the  promotion 
of  women’s  fashion  items  has  been 
spotty. 

THE  ASSOCIATION 

Meetings  and  Clinics.  Programs  of  the 
NRDGA  divisional  meetings  sched¬ 
uled  through  May  are  described  in  full 
on  page  62  of  this  issue  of  Stores. 
The  Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups  will  hold  their  convention  in 
Chicago,  June  9,  10  and  11.  It  will 
stress  pre-selection  setups,  self-service 
selling,  and  system  improvement  to  re¬ 
duce  transaction  time.  .  .  .  The  Sales 
Promotion-Visual  Merchandising  con¬ 
vention  will  be  in  New  York  on  June 
26  and  27.  It  will  immediately  precede 
the  display  market  and  immediately 
follow  the  NYU  -  NRDGA  Display 
Workshop.  .  .  .  The  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  Research  Committee  is  taking 
reservations  for  its  Retail  Seminar  on 
Merchandise  Planning  and  Control  to 
be  held  July  8-12  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  fee,  which  includes 
living  accommodations  and  meals,  is 
J325  for  NRDGA  members,  $375  for 
non-members.  The  management  firm 
of  Cresap,  McCormick  and  Paget, 
which  is  conducting  the  course,  has  set 
it  up  appropriately  for  stores  of  differ¬ 
ent  volume  groups.  The  five  days  will 
constitute  an  intensive  and  thorough 
examination  of  every  aspect  of  mer¬ 
chandise  control,  covering  theory,  ob¬ 
jectives  and  detailed  techniques. 

Appointments.  Reorganization  of  the 
Merchandising  Division  of  NRDGA 
got  under  way  last  month  with  the 
appointment  of  William  Burston 
as  its  manager  and  of  Marjorie  V. 
Lester  as  assistant  manager.  Burston 
has  been  merchandise  manager  at 
Namm-Loeser’s;  vice  president  of 
Frozen  Food  Products,  Inc.,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Frozen  Food  Founda¬ 
tion;  merchandise  manager  of  small- 
wares  at  Allied  Purchasing.  He  began 
his  department  store  career  as  secre- 
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NOW  IN  USE  IN  HUNDREDS  OF  AMERICA’S  GOOD  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


MCrS  and  Experience  PROVE  WLS  V/Si/^/ S/S^f 


A»k  our  a**ecial«  t* 
coll  and  sm  you  soon 
—no  obUgaKon 


FOR  IKCO 

Set  of  6  different  fixtures. 
Each  unit  in  its  place — ease  of 
selection.  Every  store  reports 
increased  Sales  with  ease. 


FOR  BAILIY,  GRIIN  A  ILGIR  — (R6AI) 

New  “Sales  Slant"  button  section — 500  styles  on  open  view,  10,000 
in  stock  in  drawers.  More  Sales  . . .  Faster  Sales  . . .  More  Profits. 


FOR  HICKOK 

Stores  report  300%  and  more  increase.  No  added  selling 
cast — greater  customer  satisfaction — easy  to  select — less 
out  of  best  Sellers— more  sales  per  square  foot. 


methods  and  fixtures  SELL  MORE  at  lower  { 
cost  of  selling. ..and  greater  customer  satisfaction  | 


It’s  too  costly  to  stick  with  old  methods  and  equipment, 
when  new  engineered  ways  prove  and  out-distance  .  .  . 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  obsolescence.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  our  proven  by  research  inventions  for 
better  retailing. 


FOR  N ISCO . . .  Electric  Roasters 
A  complete  section ...  for  im¬ 
proved  selling.  Easier  to  show — 
demonstrate  —  stock  —  and  sell. 


ff’s  the  fast  3  feet  that  count  most. 


It's  time  to  change  to  DtCSiL  SELLING  POWER 


FOR  SPOOL  COTTON 

. . .  Notions  of  all  Types.  Hundreds  of  stores  now  enjoy  this 
new  Section.  Complete  showing  and  reserve  stocks  with 
inventory  control. 


W.L.STENSGAARD  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

346  NORTH  JUSTINE  ST.,  CHICAGO  7,  ILLINOIS 

Speciofists  in  AAerchondiie  Presentation  *  Demonstration  *  Displays  *  Exhibits 
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chandising  methods  is  proving  itself  more  and  more  every  day." 


In  Filene’s  new  building  in  Boston,  8  traffic-building 
Electric  Stairways  help  keep  shoppers  moving  through¬ 
out  the  store  .  .  .  provide  smooth,  no-wait  rides  for 
more  customers  to  help  give  main  floor  punch  to  upper 
floor  promotions.  Investment- wise,  more  and  more 
stores  like  Filene’s  are  taking  advantage  of  the  budget¬ 
stretching  features  of  Electric  Stairways.  Says  H.  D. 
Hodgkinson,  Filene’s  general  manager: 

"We  keynoted  our  modernization  program  with  Electric  Stairways 
to  give  maximum  upper  floor  traffic  circulation  at  a  minimum  of 


If  you’re  making  modernization  plans  with  an  eye  to 
increased  sales,  consult  with  Westinghouse,  because . . . 

Our  business  is  Building  your  Business 
In  cooperation  with  your  consultants,  Westinghouse  en¬ 
gineers  are  ready  to  help  planning  now.  Our  store  layout 
and  traffic  studies  will  provide  the  information  you  need 
to  put  every  square  foot  of  sales  space  to  work  profit¬ 
ably.  Call  the  nearest  Westinghouse  office,  or  write 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Elevator  Div.,  Dept.  Q, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


Westinghouse 

J-98634 
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ury  to  the  late  Jesse  Isidor  Straus  at 
Macy’s;  had  a  two  year  spell  of  copy¬ 
writing  in  Macy’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment;  switched  to  merchandising  as 
drug  buyer  and  later  as  buyer  in 
Macy’s  fancy  grocery  and  candy  de¬ 
partments.  At  Bamberger’s,  he  bought 
for  the  fancy  grocery,  candy  and  liquor 
departments. 

Miss  Lester  has  been  a  research  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  Division  since  1950.  She 
was  formerly  with  James  McCreery  & 
Co.  and  Goldsmith  Bros. 

Merle  L.  Kitchen  has  been  ap 
pointed  assistant  manager  of  the 
NRDGA  Employee  Relations  Group, 
reporting  to  George  L.  Plant.  During 
1950  and  1951  Kitchen  was  employ¬ 
ment  manager  at  the  John  Shillito  Co. 
Before  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Placement  staff  at  Macy’s  in 
New  York.  He  replaces  Leonard 
Rovins,  whose  full  time  will  now  be 
given  to  his  duties  as  Association 
counsel. 

T.  L.  Blanks,  who  retired  recently 
from  the  NRDGA  staff  after  24  years 
with  the  Association,  has  taken  on,  as 
temjxirary  executive  secretary,  the  job 
of  setting  up  an  organization  for  the 
newly  formed  National  Institute  of  the 
Fur  Institute.  Blanke,  who  was  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Merchandising  Division  un¬ 
til  1950,  was  also  the  first  manager  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress. 

Raymond  H.  Fooler,  chairman  of 
the  Get-Out-the-Vote  Committee  of 
NRDGA,  announced  the  appointment 
of  Joe  T.  Lovett  as  field  service  work¬ 
er.  This  is  the  third  year  of  the  retail 
get-out-the-vote  campaign. 

STORES 

Storewide  Self-Service.  A  self-service 
department  store  opened  in  downtown 
Seattle  last  month.  It  is  the  fourth 
unit  of  the  five-year-old  Wigwam 
Stores  chain,  whose  three  stores  in 
suburban  Seattle  are  the  outgrowth  of 
a  military  surplus  business  established 
by  two  young  veterans  of  World  War 
II,  Lloyd  Adler  and  Homer  Powell. 
There  are  two  selling  floors,  a  main 
floor  and  bargain  basement,  in  the 
new  unit.  Four  check-out  desks  service 
12,000  square  feet  of  selling  space. 

Brand  Promotion  Awards.  The  Brand 
Names  Foundation  announced  its  1952 
awards  last  month.  The  Hecht  Com- 


WILLIAM  BURSTON 
Newly  appointed  manager  of 
the  Merchandising  Divisiosi 

PANY,  Washington,  D.  C.  won  the  top 
award  as  “Department  Store  Brand 
Name  Retailer  of  the  Year’’  for  the 
second  time.  Runners  up  in  the  large 
department  store  group  were  the 
William  F.  Gable  Company,  Altoona, 
Pa.;  PiziTZ,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Meyer 
Brothers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  the 
Broadway  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles.  In  the  small  department 
store  classification,  the  top  winner  was 
The  Capitol  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C., 
and  the  Certificate  of  Distinction  win¬ 
ners  were  Myers  Brothers,  Spring- 
field,  III.;  Boston  Store,  Inglewood, 
Calif.;  J.  M.  Whitney  &  Co.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  Mayfair  Department 
Stores,  San  Jose,  Calif.  Among 
women’s  specialty  shops,  the  Retailer 
of  the  Year  award  went  to  Kolliners, 
Inc.,  Stillwater  Minn.,  and  runner-up 
honors  to  The  Bon  Ton,  Altoona,  Pa.; 
Westerman’s,  Mendota,  Ill.;  Blaun- 
er’s,  Philadelphia  and  Jennie  Dunlap 
Specialty  Shop,  Philadelphia.  The 
Brand  Names  Award  dinner  was 
scheduled  for  .April  16  in  New  York. 


Night  Openings.  Pfeifer’s  of  Arkansas 
began  Monday  noon-to-nine  openings 
in  Little  Rock  last  month.  .  .  .  Long 
Beach,  Calif,  stores  adopted  noon-to- 
nine  Mondays;  shelved  a  proposal  for 
Friday  open  nights  as  well.  .  .  .  Many 
of  the  smaller  State  Street  stores  in 
Chicago  have  joined  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  and  Mandel  Bros,  in  the  move  to 
stay  ojjen  on  Thursday  evenings  as 
well  as  Mondays.  ...  In  Columbus, 
Ohio,  three  downtown  stores,  already 
on  a  noon-to-eight-thirty  schedule  on 
Mondays,  have  added  I'hursday  even¬ 
ing  openings. 

In  Philadelphia,  Snellenburg’s  start¬ 
ed  a  second  night  of>ening  (Mondays) 
and  the  city’s  unionized  store  em¬ 


ployees  held  a  mass  meeting  to  sigpiify 
their  opposition  to  the  spread  of  the 
night  opening  practice. 

Radio  Hess.  .April’s  first  news  event  at  ^ 
Hess  Brothers  of  Allentown  was  the  . 
establishment  of  a  two-way  radio  com-  * 
munications  system  between  the  store 
and  its  fleet  of  30  trucks  and  cars. 
Now  changes  in  delivei^  instructions  ^ 
can  be  made  while  trucks  are  on  the 
road;  errors  in  addresses  can  be  report¬ 
ed  back  to  the  store  and  corrected  at 
once;  when  the  store  receives  emer¬ 
gency  calls  from  customers  for  appli¬ 
ance  servicing  it  can  give  them  quicker 
attention  by  relaying  the  call  to  crews 
already  on  the  road.  Economies  in 
gas,  oil  and  tire  consumption  are  also 
expected.  The  store’s  delivery  and 
service  area  has  a  60-mile  radius. 

People.  Herbert  Ginsburg,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hearn’s  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  has  been  appiointed  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  for  the  three  New 
York  stores.  He  formerly  supervised 
basement  stores.  Samuel  Shaeffer 
becomes  a  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Bronx  store. 

At  Grayson-Robinson  Stores,  Inc, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  a  considerable 
expansion  program,  Philip  S.  Harris 
was  elected  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager.  He  retains  his 
presidency  of  S.  Klein,  New  York. 

The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington  ap 
pointed  two  new  associate  general  mer¬ 
chandise  managers:  Jack  Blau  and 
Louis  Frankel.  They  will  assist 
Harry  M.  Davidow,  vice  president 
and  general  manager. 

The  resignation  of  Richard  Weil, 
Jr.,  as  president  of  Macy’s,  New  York,  I 
was  followed  by  that  of  Victor  M 
Ratner,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
sales  promotion  and  public  relations. 
He  is  succeeded  by  H.  Charles  Bart¬ 
lett,  who  handled  the  same  post  at 
Macy’s  San  Francisco.  Weil  assumed 
the  New  York  store’s  presidency  in 
June  1949.  Ratner  came  to  the  store 
from  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  in  October  of  the  same  year.  He 
is  opening  his  own  public  relations 
office  in  New  York.  Weil  remains  a 
corporate  vice  president  of  R.  H.  Maq 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

[The  Month  in  Retailing 

is  continued  on  page  64] 
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NRDGA  summed  up  retailing’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Defense  Production  Act 
in  this  paper,  which  Gilbert  L.  Ward 
presented  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  last  month. 
Vard,  who  also  represented  the  Limited 
Price  Variety  Stores  Association,  is  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  S.  H.  Kress  & 
Co.,  and  chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Public 
Relations  and  Price  Control  committees. 


Retailing 
page 


he  Record  on  Economic  Controls 


T'HE  retailers  of  this  country  are 
^  pledged  to  an  unsparing  effort 
against  any  and  all  threats  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  welfare— whether  it  be  an  armed 
enemy,  ptoisonous  statism,  or  that  eco¬ 
nomic  ravager,  Inflation.  All  three 
threats  have  afflicted  our  economy  for 
tome  time  and  it  was  with  those  haz¬ 
ards  in  mind  that  retailers  recently  re¬ 
newed  their  position  with  respect  to 
the  Defense  Production  Act  and  the  at¬ 
tendant  control  program.  Circum¬ 
stances  have  changed  substantially 
since  the  latter  part  of  1950,  and  the 
NRDGA  believes  that  new  conditions 
require  complete  rethinking  of  the 
problem  and  may  call  for  impaortant 
Bodifications  in  the  control  program. 
However,  we  recognize  that  current  in¬ 
ternational  conditions  may  reflect  un¬ 
certainties  in  our  defense  needs  for  the 
future,  and  we  urge  that  the  Congress 
explore  thoroughly  and  completely  the 
need  for  continuing  controls  in  order 
to  insure  that  the  economy  which  con¬ 
tributed  materially  to  the  success  and 
potency  of  this  nation  is  not  being 
nade  the  political  scap>egoat  for  bu¬ 
reaucracy. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  national  emergency,  all  di¬ 
rect  controls  on  the  normal  func- 


By  Gilbert  L.  Ward 


tioning  of  the  economy  should  be  vig¬ 
orously  opptosed.  Excessive  controls 
tend  toward  the  federalization  of  |X)w- 
er,  undermine  the  democratic  process 
and  lead  ultimately  to  the  jxtlice ‘state. 
The  threatened  inflation  of  1950,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  constituted  a  na¬ 
tional  emergency  requiring  direct  con¬ 
trols.  At  the  time  the  Associations 
adopted  the  stand,  which  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  great  majority  of  econo¬ 
mists,  that  even  under  the  threat  of  in¬ 
flation,  the  principal  attack  must  em¬ 
ploy  the  tested  fiscal  measures  which 
have  proven  effective  in  the  past,  name¬ 
ly: 

1.  General  credit  controls,  includ¬ 
ing  higher  interest  rates  and  curtailed 
Federal  Reserve  support  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  l>ond  market. 

2.  Selective  credit  controls,  includ¬ 
ing  restrictions  on  certain  uses  of 
credit. 

3.  Reduction  in  the  non-defense  ex¬ 
penditures  of  government  at  the  na¬ 
tional,  state  and  local  levels. 

4.  A  sound  and  effective  program 
for  promoting  voluntary  saving. 

5.  The  use  of  typ>es  of  taxation  that 
will  effectively  reduce  consumer  spend¬ 
ing,  without  increasing  the  total  tax 
burden. 


In  Washington  for  lh«  DPA  hooringt:  Roy  Copot,  general  manager  of  the  Controllers' 
Congress;  Leonard  Rovint,  NRDGA  counsel;  William  $.  Schaefer,  F.  H.  Schaefer  A  Co., 
Westfield,  N.  J.;  Gib  Ward,  whose  summing-up  of  the  retail  position  appears  below; 
John  Haien,  NRDGA's  Washington  Director,  and  Erskine  Stewart,  his  assistant. 


6.  All  possible  encouragement  to 
increased  output. 

To  the  extent  that  price  controls 
were  adjudged  necessary  to  supple¬ 
ment  these,  retailers  steadily  urged 
that  any  price  control  legislation 
should  control  simultaneously  all  the 
elements  of  cost  entering  into  the  sell¬ 
er’s  price,  including  but  not  limited  to 
raw  materials,  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  w’ages  and  transp>ortation  costs. 

Half-Controls  and  Waste.  The  history 
of  the  post-Korea  period  shows  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  Administration  neither 
used  anti-inflation  measures  of  a  fiscal 
nature  as  fully  as  it  should  have  done, 
nor  did  it  establish  workable  con¬ 
trols  of  the  various  elements  entering 
into  costs,  especially  wages  and  agri¬ 
cultural  prices. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  fiscal  policies,  instead  of  curb¬ 
ing  inflation,  have  been  the  “chief 
cause”  of  inflation.  This  was  pointed¬ 
ly  emphasized  by  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas  in  his  recent  appearance  be¬ 
fore  a  joint  Congressional  Subcommit¬ 
tee  investigating  government  credit 
and  debt  management  policies.  Keep¬ 
ing  a  low  interest  rate  on  government 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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M  ANY  COl.LECiE  MEN  AM)  WOMEN  ^X  HO  ^Ol  !  J>  FIND 
HAPPY  AM)  PROFITABLE  CAREERS  IN  RETAILINi; 
NEVER  EVEN  CONSIDER  THIS  Bl  SINESS.  WHY? 


How  to  Find 
Good  Executives . 


•  • 


problem  of  attracting  well-edu- 

cated  and  enthusiastic  young 
people  to  the  big  job  of  retailing  is  be¬ 
ing  discussed  with  increasing  serious¬ 
ness  everywhere.  Many  people  feel 
that  the  main  difficulty  is  a  sort  of  de¬ 
termined  detachment  which  the  young¬ 
sters  exhibit:  they  don’t  want  to  be¬ 
come  totally  involved  in  a  job,  but 
prefer  the  kind  that  goes  by  simple 
rule  and  formula,  the  kind  that  can  be 
filed  and  forgotten  when  the  day’s 
work  is  over.  Retailing,  if  you  want  to 
make  a  career  of  it,  isn’t  that  kind  of 
job. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  say  that  the  fault  lies  with  retail¬ 
ers  themselves,  for  not  seeking  out  the 
enthusiastic  young  workers  who  do 
want  jobs  that  absorb  and  commit  and 
challenge  them.  There  are  many  such 
young  people,  runs  this  argument,  but 
they  don’t  know  how  colorful,  demand¬ 
ing  and  rewarding  life  can  be  in  a 
store.  At  the  NRDGA  convention  in 
January,  Herbert  H.  Schwamb,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  personnel  at  the 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  talked  about  this;  he 
said,  among  other  things,  that  “com¬ 
munication  between  our  industry  and 
the  young  men  and  women  who  should 
be  thinking  of  retailing  is  non-exist¬ 
ent.’’ 

From  Clark  D.  Tilden,  president  of 
the  Tilden  Store  Co.,  Ames,  Iowa, 
came  this  comment: 

“Certainly  this  is  true.  I  agree  that 
it  would  be  worth  while  for  the 
NRDGA  to  try  to  develop  some  means 
of  interesting  intelligent  |>eople  in  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  retailing. 

“In  this  connection,  and  assuming 
y«u  are  considering  such  a  program,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  one  of  the  road¬ 


blocks  which  need  to  be  overcome. 

“As  a  retailer  in  a  college  town,  it 
has  been  always  evident  to  me— but  I 
believe  increasingly  so  in  the  past  10 
years— that  college  instructors  and  pro¬ 
fessors  hold  a  firm  conviction  that  re¬ 
tailing  is  a  ‘skin-game’.  They  resent 
what  they  believe  to  be  an  unfair  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  in  that  they  think 
the  retailer  has  a  larger  income  than 
they  have,  whereas  they  are  the  ones 
who  should  earn  more  because  theN 
went  to  school  longer. 

“Without  going  into  this  further,  it 
can  be  seen  that  any  instruction  given 
in  schools  and  colleges  might  be  biased, 
and  I  think  it  has  been  in  many  cases, 
leading  to  an  impression  on  the  part 
of  students  generally  that  retailing  is 
a  crooked  business  beneath  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  high-minded  men. 

“Actually,  as  it  appears  to  me,  re¬ 
tailing  requires  such  a  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  operates  on  such  fluid 
bases  that  the  rewards  are  substantial¬ 
ly  less  for  the  amount  of  knowledge  re¬ 
quired  and  downright  hard  work  en¬ 
tailed,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  a 
boy  would  be  bright  to  go  into  it  any¬ 
way.  .4s  one  of  America’s  top  retail 
personnel  people  said  to  me  recently, 
‘There  are  so  many  easier  ways  to  make 
a  living  ...’’’ 

This  is  a  point  of  view  in  which 
many  a  store  head  will  wearily  concur 
at  the  end  of  a  hard  week.  But  aside 
from  being  slightly  heretical,  the  opin¬ 
ion  is  transient.  Few  retailers  would 
willingly  swap  their  problems  for  a 
tamer  way  of  earning  a  living,  and 
there  are  many  young  people  who 
would  feel  the  same  way  about  it  if 
they  only  knew  the  facts.  The  job  is 
to  get  the  facts  to  them.  In  a  reply  to 
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Mr.  Tilden,  Mr.  Schwamb  provided  an 
interesting  picture  of  what  the  J.  C 
Penney  Co.  does  to  build  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  retail  job  among  both 
faculties  and  students  of  colleges: 

“Your  thinking  about  the  ‘road 
block’  that  lies  in  the  way  of  the  efforts 
of  retailers  to  reach  young  men  and 
young  women  in  colleges  is  more  than  j 
justified  by  some  of  the  experiences  our  [ 
men  have  had  in  trying  to  attraa 
young  college  graduates  into  our  or¬ 
ganization. 

“We  have  found  a  number  of  pro¬ 
fessors  and  even  placement  directon 
who  place  retail  industry  pretty  close 
to  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  opportuni¬ 
ty.  You  and  I  know  fhat  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  should  not  exist.  There  are  easier 
ways  to  make  a  living  than  working  in 
a  retail  store,  but  after  many  years  in 
this  game  I  don’t  know  of  any  more 
interesting  way  to  make  a  living,  or 
any  more  satisfying  way  of  life  than 
that  enjoyed  by  the  retailer  whose 
thinking  and  efforts  are  dedicated  to 
serving  the  public. 

“For  the  best  interests  of  our  own 
industry  and,  more  important,  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  young  people  ol 
this  nation,  I  think  that  all  of  us  in  re¬ 
tailing  must  do  all  we  can  to  sell  our 
industry  as  a  real  field  of  opportunity 
for  young  people  today.  Even  if  we 
cannot  persuade  them  to  enter  our 
ranks  we  can  break  down  some  preju¬ 
dices  in  their  minds. 

“Since  you  are  located  in  a  town 
where  you  come  in  contact  with  many 
students  who  are  attending  one  of 
America’s  great  schools,  you  may  be 
interested  in  some  of  the  techniques 
we  are  using  to  help  sell  retailing  to 
young  folks.  Instead  of  relying  on  a 
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visit  once  a  year  to  the  campus,  we  are 
endeavoring  to  get  our  managers  to 
take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  colleges  and  universities  and, 
more  esjjecially,  the  problems  of  the 
professors  themselves. 

“Two  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  our 
first  approach  to  one  of  the  larger  uni¬ 
versities  on  the  West  coast,  we  were 
told  very  bluntly  that  the  placement 
director  would  not  recommend  retail 
merchandising  to  the  students. 

“We  found,  of  course,  the  same 
biases  and  mistaken  impressions  that 
you  have  discovered  among  college 
people. 

“Our  manager  in  the  locality  formu¬ 
lated  an  approach  which  has  worked 


wonders.  He  made  it  a  point  to  meet 
personally  certain  key  professors  in 
those  departments  which  included  the 
typ>es  of  students  that  should  later  con¬ 
sider  retail  merchandising  as  a  career. 
He  told  them,  as  only  a  man  who  is 
active  in  retailing  can  tell  it,  the  story 
of  opportunity  in  retailing,  and  also 
something  about  the  philosophies  of 
our  business.  He  made  himself  avail¬ 
able  to  sf>eak  before  classes  if  his  serv¬ 
ices  might  be  beneficial.  He  invited 
these  professors  to  sit  in  on  one  or  two 
of  the  planning  meetings  in  his  store 
so  that  they  might  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  goes  on  behind 
the  scenes  in  retail  merchandising. 

“He  invited  the  professors  to  send 
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Americans  tend  to  take  it  for 
”  granted  that  each  generation  of 
our  young  people  will  emerge  from 
school  suitably  educated  for  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  life.  More  and  more, 
we  have  assumed  that  they  would  be 
indoctrinated  by  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  with  sufficient  learning  to  enable 
them  to  take  their  place  in  our  society; 
and  we  have  assumed  too  much  and 
expected  too  much.  In  this  respect,  re¬ 
tailers  do  not  differ  very  much  from 
other  business  groups,  nor  is  their  atti¬ 
tude  in  any  great  degree  more  apa¬ 
thetic  than  that  of  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  generally. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  been  negli¬ 
gent  and  inattentive.  We  have  demon¬ 
strated  only  a  minimum  of  interest  in 
the  detailed  functions  of  education;  yet 
we  have  entertained  no  doubts  that  it 
would  provide  a  never-ending  source 
of  capable  leaders  for  every  phase  of 
our  social,  political  and  economic  ex¬ 


istence.  To  the  small  group  of  men 
and  women  whose  lives  are  dedicated 
to  teaching  we  have  left  the  sole  re- 
spionsibility  for  cultivating  human  re¬ 
sources  into  a  product  which  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  intricate 
social  and  economic  structure. 

I  believe  we  are  learning  that  this  is 
too  much  to  expect.  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  trend  among  retailers  to  work  with 
educators  in  their  own  areas  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  coordinate  college  training  to 
the  requirements  of  the  distributive 
field.  If  merchants  will  also  recognize 
that  our  educational  institutions  can¬ 
not  produce  finished  executives,  mold¬ 
ed  upon  graduation  to  fill  manage¬ 
ment  criteria,  they  will  be  better  able 
to  advise  our  educators  and  to  derive 
the  most  from  the  newly  employed 
graduate.  Graduates  in  retailing  are 
no  different  from  graduates  in  medi¬ 
cine,  or  engineering  or  any  other  pro¬ 
fession— they  are  highly  trained  indi¬ 


students  to  his  store  tor  information 
they  might  need  in  their  work.  He 
also  encouraged  some  of  his  fellow- 
merchants  to  cooperate. 

“As  a  result  of  what  this  man  and  a 
few  of  his  fellow-merchants  have  done 
during  the  past  two  years,  the  attitude 
of  the  folks  at  the  University  has 
changed  completely.  Last  Spring  the 
Placement  Office  was  recommending 
retailing  as  one  of  the  top  fields  of 
endeavor  to  students  who  were  to 
graduate.  Best  of  all,  the  professors 
were  giving  to  their  students  some 
slants  on  retailing  that  are  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  given  a  few  years  ago 
and  which  are  bound  to  be  beneficial 
to  all  industry  as  time  goes  on.” 


By  George  Hansen 

President,  NRDGA  and  President, 
Chandler  &  Co. 

viduals,  but  their  training  through 
education  must  be  continued  in 
further  training  on  the  job  before  their 
full  capabilities  can  be  realized. 

A  recent  survey  of  graduates  in  re¬ 
tailing,  employed  by  stores  as  execu¬ 
tive  timber,  indicated  discouragement 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the  neophyte 
retailers,  but  also  on  the  part  of  their 
employers.  Both  were  confused.  The 
new  career  employee  was  discouraged 
because  the  store  expected  too  much. 
Merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  assumed 
that  graduates  in  retailing  would  be 
in  a  piosition  to  handle  detailed  oper¬ 
ating  procedures  which  had  taken 
years  of  experience  for  their  present  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  develop  and  learn.  They 
failed  to  understand  that  the  new  grad¬ 
uate-employee  was  in  actuality  still  a 
student. 

Newly-employed  graduates  found 
themselves  faced  with  responsibilities 
requiring  a  detailed  knowledge  which 
their  school  training  could  not  and 
had  not  provided.  Assigned  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  department,  these  graduates, 
in  most  instances,  were  working  in  an 
area  of  retailing  not  of  their  choice. 
Because  they  had  not  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  fit  into  a  store  or  retail 
organization  at  the  point  where  their 
services  could  supply  the  most  immedi¬ 
ate  and  ultimate  benefit,  they  soon  felt 
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that  retailing  dffered  unattractive  ca¬ 
reer  possibilities,  and  was  an  undesir¬ 
able  future  for  them  to  pursue. 

This  blatant  lack  of  coordination 
between  stores  and  their  new  career 
employees  resulted  in  retailing’s  loss  to 
other  industry  of  eight  out  of  ten  of 
the  graduates  originally  employed. 
And  this  unnecessary  loss  of  executive 
material  occurred  at  a  time  when  dis¬ 
tribution  is  faced  with  an  increasing 
manpower  problem  resulting  from  our 
national  defense  effort.  Surely  retail¬ 
ing  cannot  afford  to  lose  or  overlook 
those  who  themselves  have  selected  dis¬ 
tribution  as  a  career. 

Size  of  the  Retail  Job 

So  far,  I  have,  perhaps,  placed  the 
burden  of  proof  on  retailing.  There  is, 
however,  another  side  to  the  picture. 
There  should  be  in  our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  a  better  understanding  of  retail¬ 
ing’s  needs  as  one  of  America’s  major 
industries. 

Distribution  is  big  business— big  in 
sales  volume  and  tremendously  big  in 
the  nation’s  employment  picture.  But 
even  more  important,  it  is  the  keystone 
to  our  economy.  Prosperity  and  full 
employment  depend  upon  our  ability 
to  sell— to  create  consumer  demand 
and  to  fill  it  efficiently.  This  is  the  job 
of  retailing. 

Retailing  acts  as  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  consumer.  Its  success  is 
dependent  upon  serving  customers  effi¬ 
ciently  by  giving  them  what  they  want 
and  not  just  what  the  manufacturer 
wishes  to  sell.  Retailers  are  on  the  fir¬ 
ing  line.  Selfishly,  their  interest  must 
reflect  the  consumer’s  interest.  It  is 
their  job  to  anticipate  public  wants 
and  to  satisfy  them  efficiently  and 
economically. 

If  retailing  is  that  big  and  its  lead¬ 
ers  that  progressive,  it  should  offer  ex¬ 
cellent  career  opportunities  for  bright, 
ambitious  p>eople.  It  does— plenty  of 
them. 

Retailing  offers  a  greater  variety  of 
jobs  than  any  other  field.  The  typical 
large  department  store  usually  has 
around  800  different  job  classifications 
involving  different  duties,  skills  and 
opportunities.  While  there  may  not 
be  as  many  different  jobs  in  the  small¬ 
er  stores  employing  50  people  or  less, 
they  have  the  same  basic  functions,  and 
the  people  who  work  in  these  smaller 
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stores  have  the  same  opportunities  to 
learn  and  develop— and  usually  learn 
faster. 

It  is  especially  interesting  that  retail¬ 
ing  provides  a  higher  proportion  of 
supervisory  and  executive  jobs  to  total 
employment  than  any  other  large 
industry.  More  people  —  especially 
women— can  attain  good  paying  execu¬ 
tive  jobs  faster  if  they  have  the  ability 
and  interest.  The  top  executive  jobs 
carry  compensation  equalled  in  few 
other  industries. 

Retailing  provides  continuity  of  em¬ 
ployment.  It  is  not  subject  to  tempo¬ 
rary  lay-offs,  but  rather  enjoys  added 
employment  at  seasonal  peaks.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  stable  character,  it  provides 
security  to  the  qualified  employees. 
This,  plus  a  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  its  basic  salary  scales  have  in¬ 
creased  considerably  in  the  past  few 
years,  has  been  reflected  in  the  good 
annual  earnings  it  offers. 

The  Special  Training  Needed 

Most  imp>ortant  of  all,  retailing  is  a 
dynamic,  exciting  business.  It  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  business,  a  business  of  dealing 
with  people.  It  is  a  fascinating  busi¬ 
ness,  with  little  monotony,  and  con¬ 
stant  challenge. 

But  it  is  also  becoming  increasingly 
complex,  requiring  more  and  more 
special  skills,  and  people  with  more 
than  average  ability.  Retailers  face  a 
serious  challenge.  Payrolls  are  high. 
Costs  of  supplies  and  maintenance 
have  risen  rapidly.  Expense  ratios  are 
increasing  as  costs  and  taxes  multiply. 
This  situation  can  be  met  only  by 
greater  employee  productivity.  The 
most  effective  way  to  achieve  this  is  by 
.attracting  better  people  to  fill  the 
many  interesting  staff  jobs,  and  people 
with  executive  potentialities. 

Never  was  training  more  important 
within  and  without  the  store.  Present 
employees  must  be  retained  in  their 
jobs,  and  many  must  be  trained  to  as¬ 
sume  supervisory  responsibilities  and 
leadership.  Retailing  no  longer  can 
take  just  anyone  with  no  previous  ex¬ 
perience  or  no  special  aptitude  to  fill 
its  ranks. 

A  much  more  scientific  job  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  placement  must  be  done.  It 
must  attract  a  greater  proportion  of 
highly  educated  people.  To  help  in 
this,  we  look  to  the  schools  and  col¬ 


leges,  where  the  interest  in  the  career 
possibilities  of  retailing  needs  to  be  i 
first  awakened. 

At  the  college  level,  the  situation  « 
getting  progressively  brighter.  Not 
many  years  ago  specialized  college 
training  in  retailing  was  confined  most¬ 
ly  to  a  small  number  of  schools  ojier- 
ating  at  the  graduate  level.  At  this 
writing,  the  undergraduate  curricu¬ 
lum  of  more  than  60  universities  and 
colleges  across  the  nation  includes 
comprehensive  programs  on  retailing. 
It  is  encouraging  that  this  list  is  grow¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  importance  of  distri¬ 
bution  as  a  career  is  finding  recogni¬ 
tion  in  a  steadily  greater  number  of 
our  leading  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 


Ho 


The  Colleges'  Responsibility 

I  believe  that  retailing  will  turn 
more  and  more  to  the  college  graduate 
in  its  search  for  capable  career  em¬ 
ployees.  Merchants  will  look  to  educa¬ 
tion  to  make  available  career  material 
with  a  general  knowledge  of  retailing 
—material  which  can  readily  absorb  re¬ 
tail  training  for  a  specific  job  in  a 
sprecific  store. 

This— and  one  thing  more— is  what 
retailers  exp>ect  in  retail  education. 
That  one  thing  more  is  the  assurance 
that  our  nation’s  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  will  indoctrinate  their  under¬ 
graduates  with  the  economic  principles 
of  the  free  and  competitive  system  of 
enterprise  uf>on  which  the  growth  and 
strength  of  our  nation  has  been  based. 
Neither  retailing,  nor  any  other  busi¬ 
ness,  can  hope  to  successfully  assimilate 
within  itself  the  misled  graduates  of 
those  ill-advised  seats  of  learning,  I 
which,  in  the  name  of  academic  free¬ 
dom,  have  tried  to  undermine  the  eco¬ 
nomics  upon  which  our  true  national 
freedom  is  founded. 

I  cannot  too  heartily  recommend 
that  you  examine  closely  the  economic 
teachings  in  the  schools  of  learning  of 
your  own  community.  Your  active  in¬ 
terest,  and  your  active  interest  alone, 
can  guarantee  that  a  university-trained 
employee  is  not  only  prepared  to  fit 
into  an  organization  as  a  business  lead¬ 
er,  but  is  prepared  to  fit  into  it  as  a 
good  American. 

Excerpts  from  an  address  liefore  the  New  ^ork 
University  Conference  on  Careers  in  Retail¬ 
ing.  March  7,  19.52. 
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How  to  Get  Along  with  Your  Advertising^|[Departnient 

Some  friendly  advice  for  merchandise  managers  and  buyers.  The  advertising 
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man  who  wrote  it  thinks,  on  the  whole,  that  he*d  rather  keep  his  name  out  of  this. 


IF  you  buy  and  sell  for  profit  in  a 
small,  medium  or  large  department 
store,  you  undoubtedly  spend  a  good 
portion  of  your  time  writing  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  about  featured  merchandise 
and  submitting  it  to  the  advertising 
department.  Since  this  is  such  a  time- 
consuming  task,  and  much  of  the  copy 
you  send  up  is  either  cut  down  or 
omitted  entirely  during  the  series  of 
mysterious  operations  called  “produc¬ 
tion”,  there  are  certain  methods  of  ex¬ 
pediting  this  function  of  your  retail 
career  that  you  ought  to  know  about. 

First,  always  remember  that  your 
time  is  your  money!  Don’t  let  any¬ 
one  treat  it  lightly,  least  of  all  the  ad 
manager  or  sales  promotion  director. 
When  preparing  copy  for  his  office, 
write  it  on  whatever  is  handy:  the  back 
of  an  old  voided  order  blank,  a  torn 
envelope  from  that  morning’s  mail,  or 
in  the  margin  of  an  out-of-town  tear 
sheet.  This  makes  for  quicker  han¬ 
dling.  Easier  identification,  too,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  ad  personnel  gets  to 
know  your  particular  method  of  hand¬ 
ing  in  copy. 

Whenever  you  feel  there  is  instiffi- 
dent  time  to  send  or  take  written  copy 
to  the  advertising  office,  phone  the  de¬ 
partment  and  dictate  the  copy  hur¬ 
riedly.  Always  ask  for  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  director,  for  he  is  alw'ays  avail¬ 
able  with  pad  and  pencil  to  jot  down 
your  wishes. 


When  casting  about  for  merchandise 
to  advertise,  always  pick  the  item  that 
is  least  likely  to  be  in  the  store  the  day 
before  the  ad  is  scheduled  to  break. 
Such  an  item  is  most  effectively  chosen 
when  it  is  still  a  mere  gleam  in  the 
manufacturer’s  eye.  This  last-minute 
hurry-scurry  is  what  puts  the  excite¬ 
ment  into  retailing,  especially  when  it 
necessitates  bursting  into  the  advertis¬ 
ing  office,  as  into  a  newspaper  city- 
room,  and  yelling  “Stop  the  Presses” 
when  your  feature  item  is  still  days 
away,  perhaps  the  hapless  victim  of  a 
trucking  strike. 

Imagine  that  your  biggest  event  of 
the  year  is  about  to  break!  The  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  to  take  all  the  full- 
page  Macy  and  Gimbel  ads  you  have 
saved  for  the  past  year  to  the  ad  office 
and  exclaim  that  you  want  to  see  a 
carbon  copy  in  next  Friday’s  Examin¬ 
er.  After  all,  these  ads  are  successful. 
They  are  laid  out  by  highly  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  personnel,  and  they  hai>e  to 
be  good!  To  hell  with  any  “style”  that 
your  store  may  be  trying  to  build  up 
or  to  maintain.  It’s  your  merchandise, 
your  promotion,  and,  again,  your 
money! 

Your  sales  promotion  director  likes 
multiple-price  items,  and  so  do  the  pro¬ 
duction  people  who  have  to  cope  with 
them.  Best  you  submit  items  in  groups 
ranging  in  price  from  50^^  to  $19.98,  in 


bargain  table  assortments.  Ads  of  this 
type  turn  out  punchier  and  give  the 
copywriter  something  to  figure  out. 
This  applies  as  well  to  broken  lots, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that 
you  have  all  sizes  in  the  group,  but 
not  in  every  style  and  color.  This  pro¬ 
vides  some  information  to  put  into 
the  fine  print  that  nobody  ever  reads. 

Keep  the  ad  department  on  its  toes! 
Never  time  the  arrival  of  your  copy  so 
it  can  be  handled  with  ease  by  the 
staff,  lest  its  members  grow  dull  and 
slothful  and  forget  they  are  in  the  field 
of  retailing.  Either  have  your  copy  in 
the  ad  manager’s  hands  at  the  last  p>os- 
sible  moment  without  being  droppted 
out  of  the  paper  entirely  for  sheer  lack 
of  time  to  go  through  the  physical  mo¬ 
tions  of  laying  out  and  printing,  or 
submit  your  copy  far  enough  in  ad- 
\ance  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Start  adding  up  the  monthly 
rental  payments  you  have  made 
on  your  present  Recordak  Micro- 
filmer  within  the  past  36  months. 

Then  take  50%  of  this  total — 
that’s  the  substantial  credit  allow¬ 
ance  you  will  receive  against  the 
purchase  price  if  you  choose  to 
own,  rather  than  rent,  your 
Recordak  Microfilmer. 

This  attractive  offer  enables  you  to 
buy — at  surprisingly  low  cost — equip¬ 
ment  that  has  already  proved  its  worth 
in  your  store. 

And  you’ll  receive  another  worth¬ 
while  value — up  to  two  years  of  main¬ 
tenance  service  (depending  upon  your 
type  of  equipment)  at  no  additional 
cost ...  parts  replacement  included. 


Yes,  it’s  easy  to  understand  why  so 
many  retail  stores  have  already  taken 
advantage  of  this  outstanding  offer. 
And  the  chances  are  you’ll  want  to 
capitalize  on  the  credit  you’ve  built 
up,  too.  So  call  in  your  local  represent¬ 
ative  for  all  the  facts  ...  or  write  us. 
Recordak  Corporation  {Subsidiary  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company),  Akt  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

''Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


I^ECCPDPli 


{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — and  its  application  to  retailing  systems 


The  Directo 


lYT  RDG A’s  board  of  directors  is  com|X)sed  of  5 1  State  direc- 
*  tors  and  15  directors-at-large,  a  president  and  executive 
committee  chairman,  an  advisory  council  of  three  ex-presi¬ 
dents,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  major  divisions  and  groups. 
Each  year  17  State  directors  and  five  directors-at-large  are 
elected  for  three  year  terms,  as  well  as  whatever  additional 
number  may  be  needed  to  fill  vacancies.  Each  year  a  corr^ 
sponding  number  of  directors  come  to  the  end  of  their  term 
of  office;  they  may  not  succeed  themselves,  since  the  by-laws 
of  the  Association  require  the  lapse  of  a  year  between  terms. 
The  Smaller  Stores  Division  elects  its  chairman  in  January; 
other  NRDGA  divisional  elections  are  held  at  other  times 
during  the  year,  and  new  chairmen  join  the  NRDGA  board 
upon  their  election.  Vice-presidents  are  elected  from  among 
the  directors. 

The  three  years  of  an  NRDGA  directorship  are  years  of 
service,  given  for  the  good  of  the  whole  trade,  and  often  given 
at  the  cost  of  considerable  p>ersonal  inconvenience.  Some 
members  must  travel  long  distances  to  attend  directors’  meet¬ 
ings;  all  are  under  heavy  pressure  in  their  own  stores;  yet 
year  after  year  the  NRDGA  directors  are  an  active,  hard¬ 
working  group  with  a  tradition  of  fully  attended  meetings 
and  willing  service  on  extra  assignments  and  committees. 

Meet,  on  these  pages,  the  directors  who  began  three-year 
terms  in  January  of  this  year.  Not  all  are  newcomers  to  the 
board;  several  are  playing  return  engagements.  To  the  cur¬ 
rent  board  and  to  those  directors  who  are  retiring,  retailing 
tenders  a  special  vote  of  thanks. 

Sam  Strauss,  president  of  Pfeifers  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock, 
was  born  in  Indiana,  where  his  father  owned  several  stores. 
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NEW  STATE  DIRECTORS 


NEW  DIRECTORS-AT-LARGE 


Arlcansot 

SAM  STRAUSS,  Pfeifera  of  Ar- 
kanMt,  LittI*  Rock,  Ark. 


Maryland 

MARTIN  B.  KOHN,  Hochsckild, 
Kohn  A  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


New  York 

A.  W.  HUGHES,  J.  C.  Penney 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


WILLIAM  M.  HOLMES,  Jamec  McCreery 
A  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  H.  MARCHANT,  John  Wanamok- 
er  Philadelphia,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Michigan 

E.  C.  STEPHENSON,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


Connecticut 


North  Corolina 

GEORGE  W.  DOWDY,  Belk 
Brothers  Company,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. 


SAMUEL  EINSTEIN,  G.  Fox  A 
Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


DAVID  E.  MOESER,  Conrad  A  Co.,  Inc. 
Boston,  Mass. 


CHARLES  A.  WHIPPLE,  Parke  Snow, 
Inc.,  Waltham,  Mass. 


District  of  Columbia 
PHILIP  M.  TALBOn,  Wood¬ 
ward  A  Lothrop,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


Texas 

BERNARD  SAKOWITZ,  Sako- 
witx  Bros.,  Houston,  Texas 


Minnesota 

RUSSELL  RATIGAN,  The  Em¬ 
porium  of  St.  Paul,  Inc.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


HECTOI 


IRWIN  D.  WOLF,  Kaufmann  Depart* 
ment  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Utah 

SAMUEL  MAKOFF,  MakofF, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

West  Virginia 

W.  S.  JONES,  Stone  A  Thomas, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Wisconsin 

MORGAN  E.  MANCHESTER, 
Harry  S.  Manchester,  Inc., 
Madison,  Wit. 


IRA  K.  YOUNG,  The  Crews-Beggs  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 


Georgia 

BEN  R.  GORDON,  Rich's,  Inc. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Mississippi 

SAM  McRAE,  JR.,  S.  P.  McRae 
Company,  Incorporated, 
Jackson,  Miss. 


CHAIRMAN  SMALLER  STORES 
DIVISION 


Nebraska 


GEORGE  H.  STCRNS,  Sterns 
Department  Stores,  Inc., 
Waterville,  Maine 


GAIL  G.  GRANT,  The  Gail  G.  Grant  Co. 
Poinesville,  Ohio 


NATHAN  J.  GOLD,  Gold  A 
Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


NRDGA 


Strauss  owned  and  operated  the  K  &  S  Department  Store  in 
Danville,  Ill.  In  1924  he  came  to  Pfeifers  as  an  accessories 
buyer.  Fifteen  years  ago  he  became  president  of  the  store. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  School  of 
Business  Administration,  a  Navy  veteran  of  W^orld  War  I. 
He  was  an  OPS  consultant  in  VV'ashington  during  World 
War  II,  and  has  a  long  record  of  civic  service  in  his  city  and 
state. 

For  23  years  Samuel  Einstein  has  been  assistant  treasurer, 
assistant  secretary  and  controller  of  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn.  From  1920  to  1929  he  was  assistant  controller  at 
R.  H.  Macy,  Inc. 

Philip  M.  Talbott,  who  was  elected  a  vice  president  of 
the  NRDGA  in  January,  is  senior  vice  president  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop.  He  went  to  work  in  the  store 
58  years  ago  as  a  salesman.  He  is  NRDGA’s  candidate  for 
election  as  a  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
U.  S.,  representing  the  Department  of  Distribution. 

Ben  R.  Gordon  is  the  executive  vice  president  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta.  He  has  been  with  the  store 
since  his  graduation  from  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology 
in  1925.  He  is  especially  well-known  for  his  development  of 
merchandise  control  systems  and  for  his  systematic  build-up 
of  departments  by  long-range  planning. 

Martin  B.  Kohn  is  the  son  of  Benno  Kohn,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.  A  graduate  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  he  worked  in  every  phase  of  the  store’s  merchan¬ 
dising  division  before  assuming  the  presidency  of  the  store 
in  1945.  He  pioneered  the  development  of  branch  stores  in 
Baltimore.  He  is  extremely  active  in  the  city’s  civic,  cultural 


DONALD  A.  FOWLER,  Perteout, 
Mitchtll  and  Broun  Co.,  Port¬ 
land,  Maine 

VICE  PRESIDENT,  ZONE  1 

WIUIAM  E.  SCHMID,  Julius  Gor- 
flnckel  &  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

VICE  PRESIDENT,  ZONE  3 

HECTOR  SUYKER,  The  Fair,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

VICE  PRESIDENT,  ZONE  5 

H.  H.  BENNEH,  Zion's  Co-oper¬ 
ative  Mercantile  Institution, 
Salt  lake  City,  Utah 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  ZONE  7 

EDWARD  W.  CARTER,  Broadway 
Department  Store,  Inc.,  Let 
Angeles,  Calif. 

VICE  PRESIDENT,  ZONE  9 


RETIRING  DIRECTORS 

A.  L.  KIRSHENBAUM,  Juvenile 
Shoppe,  Inc.,  New  London, 
Conn. 

CHAIRMAN,  SMALLER 
STORES  DIVISION 

WILLIAM  B.  ANDERSON,  The 
Anderton-Newcomb  Co.,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Vo. 

SARGENT  F.  EATON,  The  How¬ 
land  Dry  Goods  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

RALPH  P.  GRANT,  Ivey's,  Incor¬ 
porated,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

FRED  HARVEY,  Harveys,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

ARTHUR  C.  KAUFMANN,  Gim- 
bel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FREDERICK  W.  KAYSER,  Thomas 
Kilpatrick  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. ' 


and  philanthropic  organizations. 

E.  C.  Stephenson,  vice  president  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  is  known 
esjjecially  for  his  long  campaign  on  LIFO.  One  day  a  ra¬ 
tional  approach  to  LIFO  will  be  legislated  for  the  retail 
trade,  and  much  of  the  credit  will  rightly  be  Stephenson’s. 

Russell  Ratigan  was  famous  as  a  fashion  merchandiser 
years  before  he  joined  the  Emporium,  as  general  manager, 
in  1941.  He  had  been  a  vice  president  of  the  J.  N.  Adam 
Company,  and  apparel  merchandise  manager  at  Loeser’s, 

J.  L.  Hudson,  Franklin  Simon  and  the  Specialty  Stores  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Emporium,  whiclj  has 
become  St.  Paul’s  largest  department  store  under  his  leader¬ 
ship. 

Thirty-three  year  old  Sam  McRae,  Jr.  runs  the  S.  P.  Mc¬ 
Rae  Co.,  Inc.,  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  partnership  with  his 
brother,  Richard  D.  McRae.  Born  in  Jackson  and  educated 
in  southern  schools,  he  was  a  personnel  officer  during  World 
War  II,  is  active  in  community  w'elfare  organizations. 

Nathan  J.  Gold  has  been  president  of  Gold  8c  Co., 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  for  20  years.  He  grew  up  in  Lincoln,  is  active 
in  many  local  and  state  groups  and  particularly  in  4-H  Club 
work  and  other  youth  programs. 

A.  W.  Hughes  became  president  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 
in  1946.  Like  most  of  the  officers  of  the  company,  he  started 
behind  a  Penney  sales  counter.  That  was  in  1920.  In  the 
intervening  years  he  managed  stores  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  before  coming  to  the  New  York  office,  where  he 
spiecialized  for  some  years  in  personnel  management. 

Starting  with  the  Belk  store  in  Durham  in  1919,  George 
W.  Dowdy  successively  managed  several  stores  of  this  south¬ 
ern  chain,  and  in  1933  came  to  the  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  head¬ 
quarters  as  general  manager.  He  is  also  president  of  a  local 
radio  broadcasting  company  which  operates  stations  in 
Charlotte  and  Greensboro. 

Bernard  Sakowitz  was  born  in  Gal- 
veston,  grew  up  in  Houston  where  his 
father  and  uncle  had  moved  their  re¬ 
tail  business  for  a  fresh  start  after  the 
R.  E.  KENNINGTON,  R.  E.  Ken-  Galvestoii  flood.  After  graduation 
ningion  Co.,  Jackson,  Mils.  from  the  Whai  toii  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  he  spent  a  while  at  Macy’s,  then 
J.  DUPONT  KIRVEN,  SR.,  J.  A.  ^  j  ‘  u  .  -  .  i.  u-  l 

,  ,  .  returned  to  Houston  to  take  his  place 

Kirven  Company,  Columbus,  , 

in  the  .Sakowitz  Bros,  store.  He  be¬ 
came  vice  president  in  charge  of  mer- 

DODDRICK  OLSON,  Powers  Dry  in  1937;  joined  the  Air 

Goods  Co.,  Incorporated,  Min-  duration  of  World  War 

neapolis,  Minn. 

II.  .After  his  return  the  spectacular  ex- 
THOMAS  M.  PITKETHLY,  Smith-  pansion  plans  were  launched  which 
Bridgman  &  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.  culminated  a  year  ago  in  the  opening 
H.  CARL  PRANGE,  H.  C.  Pronge  of  the  “new  Sakowitz”,  one  of  the  most 
Co.,  sheboygon,  Wis.  beautiful  Stores  in  the  country. 

THEODORE  SCHLESINGER,  Al-  A  New  Yorker  and  a  graduate  of 
lied  Stores  Corporation,  New  Fordham  Law  School,  SaMUEL 
York,  N.  Y.  Makoff  Settled  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 

LEWIS  P.  SEILER,  Stewart  A  Co.,  opcutd  a  Small  specialty  shop  there 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  shortly  after  his  discharge  from  World 

War  I  army  service.  Todav,  Makoff’ s, 

ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON,  Miller  A  ...  ,/  .  .  ,  _  u.,. 

.Ik,-*,  I...  V.  ''f  P”"" 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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This  i«  a  sketch  of  the  window  lighting  layout.  Overhead  spotlights  and  beam  projecten 
are  mounted  on  two  parallel  rows  of  electrified  track  urhich  run  horisontally  across  the 
window.  Reflector  lamps  are  mounted  on  vertical  tratks  at  each  side  of  the  window.  Ttic 
position  and  direction  of  any  light  can  be  changed  i|uickly  and  easily. 


A  &  S  BRANCH  HAS  ITS  EQUIPMENT  UNDER  FINGERTIP  CONTROL 


I^OR  all  display  managers  and  store 
designers,  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  innovations  at  the  new  Abraham  & 
Straus  branch  in  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  is  the  window  lighting  set-up. 
This  is  the  work  of  Edison  Price,  New 
York  lighting  consultant.  Price  has  re¬ 
cently  added  to  his  extensive  exp>eri- 
ence  in  store  work  a  number  of  jobs 
in  television  lighting.  From  television 
comes  the  idea  he  has  put  to  use  at 
A  &  S  —  track-mounted  lighting  units, 
which  provide  a  very  high  degree  of 
flexibility  and  ease  of  control. 

The  electrified  tracks  on  which  all 
the  spotlight  units  are  mounted  are  in 
turn  supfKrrted  by  an  adjustable  fram¬ 
ing  structure.  All  fixtures  are  sf>ecially 
designed  to  permit  finger-tip  change  of 
position  and  direction.  Previous  in¬ 
stallations  of  spot  lights  in  show  win¬ 
dows  have  seldom  realized  the  full  jX)- 
tential  of  dramatic  lighting,  for  too 
much  time  and  effort  has  been  re¬ 
quired  to  properly  p>osition,  direct, 
and  focus  each  unit. 

The  basic  structure  is  built  of  Uni¬ 
strut,  a  kind  of  grown-up  Erector  set 


consisting  of  heav7  steel  channels  and 
connecting  fittings.  Across  the  top  of 
the  Unistrut  framing  are  laid  grills 
made  of  welded  steel  rods  spaced  on  6" 
centers,  providing  a  firm  foundation 
for  hanging  display  props.  Other 
moveable  crossmembers  permit  hang¬ 
ing  weights  up  to  1000  pounds  from 
any  point  in  the  window. 

Overhead  Fresnel  spotlights  and 
beam  projectors  are  mounted  on  two 
parallel  rows  of  Bulldog  Trol-E-Duct 
running  the  length  of  the  window. 
Each  unit  is  attached  to  a  box  con¬ 
taining  an  electrified  trolley,  switch 
and  fuse.  The  trolley  permits  pushing 
the  lighting  fixture  instantly  to  any 
point  along  the  electrified  track.  A 
spring  tension  swivel  makes  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  handle  hot  clamping  knobs 
when  adjusting  the  angle  of  the  fix¬ 
tures,  and  adjustment  may  be  made 
from  below  using  a  hooked  jxjle. 

An  additional  length  of  Trol-E-Duct 
is  installed  vertically  on  each  side  of 
the  window,  supporting  and  provid¬ 
ing  current  for  compact  reflector  lamp 
holders  which  “twist-on”  these  tracks 


at  any  desired  height.  The  danger  of 
interference  between  the  side  lights 
and  the  draw  curtains  normally  em¬ 
ployed  for  closing  windows  during  dis¬ 
play  changes  is  overcome  by  substitut¬ 
ing  a  pull  shade  attached  over  the  win¬ 
dow  valence. 

Background  color  lighting  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  strips  containing  reflector 
lamps  and  spread  lenses.  These  are  de¬ 
signed  with  a  simple  external  contour 
and  may  be  painted  to  match  the  wall 
or  floor  color  and  left  in  plain  view. 
They  may  be  rested  on  the  floor,  stood 
vertically  against  the  end  walls,  or 
hung  overhead  on  trolleys,  at  any  de¬ 
sired  distance  from  the  background. 
Each  individual  lamp  is  directionally 
adjustable,  making  possible  a  great 
range  of  background  color  patterns. 

Price  designed  the  structural  system 
and  lighting  fixtures  and  had  the  fix¬ 
tures  manufactured  by  Kliegl  Broth¬ 
ers.  The  Hempstead  installation  fol¬ 
lowed  a  six  months’  trial  of  the  entire 
system  in  a  window  of  the  main  store 
building  of  Abraham  &  Straus  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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DEPARTMENT 

TWO  major  obstacles  stand  between  the  stationery  department  and  its  ability  to 
'  produce  its  full  potential  of  profits.  One  of  these  is  inadequate  or  poorly  used  sell¬ 
ing  space,  especially  at  Christmas;  the  other  is  the  question  of  sales  personnel  to  handle 
the  big-check  and  prestige  items.  In  some  departments,  a  third  problem  remains  to  be 
solved— that  of  deciding  whether  the  department  is  to  keep  its  original  character  or 
turn  itself  into  a  gift  and  novelty  department  entirely.  During  the  past  year,  volume- 
hungry  stationery  buyers  found  that  "anything  gadgety  sells,"  and  they  tended  to  let 
novelties  usurp  the  display,  promotion,  and  open-to-buy  that  belonged  to  basic  staples. 
At  the  first  lull  in  the  market's  output  of  salable  novelties,  they  found  themselves  with 
depleted  stocks  of  basics.  Many  a  buyer  has  already  realized  the  error  of  sacrificing 
bread  and  butter  for  jam,  but  there  are  still  others  who  have  not. 

To  discover  what  management  has  done  or  can  do  to  clear  the  road  for  stationery 
profits,  STORES  has  canvassed  buyers,  buying  offices,  and  merchandise  resources  for 
opinions  and  experience.  The  case  histories  and  success  stories  presented  by  the  many 
contributors  to  this  study  indicate  that  management  has  been  amply  repaid,  in  terms 
of  volume  and  profit,  wherever  it  recognized  the  differences  between  the  stationery 
department's  needs  and  standard,  storewide  procedures.  The  article  that  follows  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  opportunities  presented  by  this  department,  and  the  special  treatment 


stores 


Push  6  ways  at  once — make  money 


2.  Push  public  preference:  Remember  that 
^  Royal  is  preferred  4Vi  to  1  over  its  near¬ 
est  competitor.  This  puts  it  in  a  class 
by  itself.  You  can  count  on  popularity 
when  you  push  Royal. 


Push  Royal :  Royal  is  the  easiest-selling 
portable  ever  built — with  more  office- 
machine  features  than  any  other  portable. 


3.  Push  the  best-advertised  portable: 
Royal  does  more  advertising  than  any 
other  portable  on  the  market.  In  1952 
more  millions  of  customers  will  learn 
about  Royal.  Here  is  a  sales-tool  worth 
capitalizing  on. 


4.  Push  the  typewriter  that  helps  you  most: 
1952  brings  startling  new  merchandising 
plans  for  Royal  dealers,  tested  direct- 
mail  programs,  traffic-building  stunts, 
and  other  free  sales-stimulating  aids. 


5.  Push  the  best -made  typewriter:  Royal 
is  made  by  the  world’s  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  typewriters.  Royal  Portable 
is  the  finest,  most  rugged  portable  ever 
built  any  place,  any  time.  Exclusive 
features  such  as  “Magic”  Margin, 
“Touch  Control”  and  other  famous 
features.  Get  behind  it ! 


6.  Push  the  portable  whose  manufacturer 
cooperates  with  you:  Don’t  forget.  Royal 
depends  on  typewriter  dealers  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  famous  portable.  We  are 
proud  of  you  and  are  continually  looking 
for  new  and  better  ways  to  improve  our 
worthy  relationship. 


Exclusive  Royal  Portable  Features 
“Magic”  Margin,  Finger-Flow  Keys, 
Speed  Spacer,  Rapid  Ribbon  Changer, 
“Touch  Cdntrol,”Automatic  Paper  Lock, 
Locked  Shift  Freedom,  Line  Finder. 


World^s  No.  1  Portable 


‘Magic”  and  “Touch  Control”  are  registered  trade-marks  of  Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 


STORES 


OPEN  SELLING  PAYS 

Stationery  departments  have  so  many  impulse  items  that  open  selling  fixtures 
invariably  send  sales  up.  Here  gift  wraps  and  playing  cards  are  displayed  in 
converted  greeting  card  racks  at  the  Hall  Brothers  store  in  Kansas  City. 


1,  1952 


Stationery  departments  made  their  figures  in  1951,  but  often 
through  the  dangerous  device  of  concentrating  their  promotions 
on  unrelated  items.  Today,  the  department's  problem  is  to  work 
its  way  back  to  saner,  more  profitable  methods. 


STATIONERY  departments  made 
progress  in  1951.  Most  of  them  bet¬ 
tered  their  1950  sales  figures,  usually 
with  no  additional  sales  staff.  Several 
of  them  rejoice  in  more  main  floor 
space  today  than  they  had  a  year  ago. 
About  one  stationery  department  in 
three  had  an  upstairs  outpost  last 
Christmas,  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
year  even  more  stores  will  assign  up¬ 
stairs  space  for  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment’s  Christmas  use.  So  far,  the  out¬ 
posts  have  been  used  only  for  greeting 
cards,  personalized  or  otherwise,  for 
gift  wrapping,  and  for  tree  trimmings. 
No  one  appears  to  have  tested  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  willingness  to  go  up  a  few 


floors  to  select  other  items  from  the 
stationery  stock;  letter  papier,  desk  ac¬ 
cessories,  and  other  gift  naturals  are 
still  offered  only  at  despierately  rushed 
main  floor  counters. 

Fixtures  Add  Space.  In  tackling  the 
department’s  year-round  space  prob¬ 
lem,  management’s  most  common  ap¬ 
proach  is  to  provide  more  fixtures  for 
opien  selling,  a  step  which  not  only 
makes  for  better  use  of  selling  space, 
but  also  capitalizes  on  the  impulse 
appeal  of  the  merchandise  and  thus 
counteracts  the  disinclination  of  the 
average  salesgirl  toward  selling. 

Even  if  merchandise  is  already  on 


open  racks,  it  often  pays  to  investigate 
new  facilities  available.  Greeting 
cards,  for  instance,  are  sometimes  in 
fixtures  with  only  six  rows  of  pockets; 
by  switching  to  newer  racks  with  seven 
or  eight  rows,  a  department  increases 
its  space  by  17  or  33  pier  cent.  Or 
candles  and  playing  cards  and  party 
papier  goods  can  be  taken  from  glass 
showcases  and  put  into  compact,  opien- 
selling  units,  where  they  produce  more 
sales  in  less  space. 

The  Help  Problem.  Much  as  fixtures 
may  help,  they  are  not,  of  course,  the 
complete  answer.  There  is  still  the 
problem  of  assigning  enough,  but  not 


A  Yearns  Progress  in 

Stationery  Departments 


1  RECOMMENDATIONS 


THOSE  STORE  AAANAGEMENTS  THAT  ARE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  IN  GARN¬ 
ERING  THE  PROFIT  DOLLARS  A  STRONG  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 
CAN  BRING  HAVE  APPROACHED  ITS  PROBLEMS  THIS  WAYt 


1.  PROVIDE  ENOUOH  SPACE 

Where  space  is  meager,  the  buyer  eiHw 
passes  up  good  promotional  items,  or  goes 
to  the  other  extreme  and  lets  novelties 
crovMd  the  bread-and-butter  staples  right 
out  of  the  picture.  If  space  cannot  be 
..  made  adequate,  the  buyer  may  need 
^guidance  in  how  to  ollocote  what  he  has. 

2.  ARRANGE  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
>  EXPANSION 

PNiKirly  everything  in  the  department  has 
appeal;  the  going  gets  rough  indeed 
^the  department  can't  expand  during  the 
two  months  of  the  year,  when  it  does 
:  ^  per  cent  of  its  total  volume.  More  and 
more  stores  have  found  upstairs  outposts 
profitable. 

3.  IMPROVE  THE  RXTURING 

Good  fixturing  pays  off  by  showing  more 
merchandise  in  the  same  spoce,  and  by 
cutting  selling  costs  on  impulse,  cash-ond- 
xarry  items  like  greeting  cards,  party 


paper  goods,  candies.  Fast  registers  and 
efficient  wrapping  Motions  increase  the 
number  of  sales  each  girl  can  handle. 

4.  USE  SPECIALTY  SALESPEOPLE 

For  some  sections  of  the  department,  high- 
type,  commission-paid  salespeople  cut 
selling  costs  by  pushing  volume  figures 
up  to  new  highs,  in  typewriters  and  foun¬ 
tain  pens,  for  instance,  a  good  salesman 
makes  the  sales  that  ordiqory  salesclerks 
literally  turn  away. 

5.  BUILD  PRESTIGE 

By  featuring  fine  stationery  and  excellent 
printing  and  engraving  service,  the  de¬ 
partment  does  its  share  toward  attracting 
end  holding  that  solid  core  of  weii-t6-do, 
socially  active  customers  who  are  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  apparel  departments. 

6.  CHECK  BASIC  STOCKS 

Weak  stationery  departments  have  such 
limited  am>rtments  of  paper,  typewriters. 


pens,  that  their  displays  of  these  items 
have  little  impact.  Strong  departments, 
by  adequate  emphasis  on  bask  items,  let 
the  customer  know  they  are  in  the  sta¬ 
tionery  business  throughout  the  year. 

7.  CHECK  BRANCH  STORE  STOCKS 

Suburban  branches  are  in  an  especially 
favorable  position  to  sell  fine  stationery, 
greeting  cards,  candies,  party  goods.  To 
ketep  their  stocks  complete,  some  branches 
order  fill-ins  directly;  others  have  large  re¬ 
serves  to  compensate  for  time  required  to 
cieor  orders  through  main  store.  Many 
branches  can  sell  more  top  grade  mer¬ 
chandise  than  the  parent  store. 

8.  FEATURE  CREDIT  SERVICES 

Because  so  much  of  its  merchandise  is 
small-unit,  cash-and-carry  goods,  station¬ 
ery  departments  seldom  tie  their  type¬ 
writer  selling  effort  to  the  store's  credit 
facilities.  When  stationery  buyer  and 
credit  nranager  both  realize  that  most 
portable  typewriters  are  bought  on  time 
payments,  a  substantial  new  market  opens 
up  for  the  store. 


A  YEAR'S  PROGRESS  IN  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENTS  (Continued) 


too  many  people  to  each  section.  If  a 
girl  is  not  busy  enough,  she  tends  to 
stand  about  idly,  unwilling  to  help  or 
even  to  move  away  from  her  register 
and  meet  the  customer  half-way.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  departments  are 
so  understaffed  in  their  op>en-selling 
sections  that  customers  put  down  what 
they  have  selected  and  turn  away, 
rather  than  wait  on  a  long  line  for  the 
lone  girl  and  register  assigned  to  the 
section.  Periodic  observations,  taken 
on  the  selling  floor  at  morning,  mid¬ 
day,  and  late  afternoon  periods,  will 
show  the  direction  in  which  adjust¬ 
ment  is  needed. 

A  solution  to  the  staffing  problem 
.  in  open-selling  areas  is  to  get  the  girls 
out  from  behind  the  counters,  permit¬ 


ting  them  to  cover  several  small  sec¬ 
tions  quickly.  Part  time  stock  help 
offers  another  solution.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  often  possible  to  use  older 
women  who  may  not  be  nimble 
enough  to  handle  a  busy  cash  register, 
but  who  have  been  found  neater  and 
more  conscientious  about  stock  work 
than  the  usual  young  girl. 

Strong  Selling  Needed.  Although 
most  of  the  department’s  merchandise 
can  be  handled  by  girls  who  are  re¬ 
quired  to  do  little  more  than  stock 
and  cashiering  work,  there  remain 
some  sections  of  the  department  that 
need  strong,  well-informed  salespeople 
—social  stationery  and  engraving,  for 
instance,  and  p)ens,  and  typewriters. 


Where  management  has  taken  the 
plunge  and  placed  high-type  people 
behind  these  counters,  sales  have  im¬ 
proved  magically;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  seems  to  be  no  case  on  record  of 
a  store  that  has  done  even  a  passable 
job  in  these  sections  with  only  run-of- 
the-mill  stationery  department  help. 

Given  the  right  space,  fixtures  and 
the  selling  staff,  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  should  turn  in  an  impressive 
volume  figure.  Its  profit  percentage 
should  be  noble,  too;  if  not’  .k  review 
of  its  promotions  is  likely  to  show  that 
the  buyer  has  gone  overboard  in  pro¬ 
moting  gifts  and  gadgets. 

Unrelated  Promotions.  Because  unre¬ 
lated  novelties  often  sell  well  in  sta- 
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here's  the  proof! 


Top  stores  MERCHANDISE  WITH  MONTAG  —  staple  items  mean  continuous  profit 


Montag's  Elysees*— a  breath  of  Paris  in  the  Spring  — blows  unprece¬ 
dented  profits  as  over  500  leading  stores  tie  in  with  this  staple  pro- 
*  motion  using  Montag's  carefully  prepared  and  comprehensive  sales 

package. 

Your  customers,  along  with  over  three  million  other  Americans,  will 
read  the  Elys^es  story  told  in  exquisite  Parisian  Spring  colors  in  next 
month's  Holiday  Magazine.  Bring  them  into  your  store,  just  as  hun¬ 
dreds  of  America's  smartest  merchandisers  are  doing,  with  a  custom- 
made  Elys^es  promotion  provided  free  of  charge  by  Montag. 

When  you  promote  Elys^es  you  sell  the  best  quality  writing  paper  on  the  market— french  hand 

•’  torn  deckled  edges— rich  tissue  lined  envelopes— six  gorgeous  pastel 
shades  in  one  smart  Parisian  package. 

When  you  promote  Montog  you  tie  in  with  three  generations  of  prestige  merchandising  and 

outstanding  consumer  advertising  that  has  produced  for  you  a 
Montag-minded  public. 

There's  prestige  and  profit  in  the  product  your  customers  know  and 
ask  for  by  name.  A  complete  merchandising  package  is  ready  for 
you  to 

MERCHANDISE  WITH  MONTAG.  ASK  FOR  YOURS  TODAY! 


FASHIONABLE  WRITING  PAPERS 
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SUCCESS  WITHOUT  SANTA 


Each  ad  in  this  group  is  part  of  a  success  sior)  that  was  not  depeudeut  upon 
the  Christmas  rush.  The  one  gift  ad  of  the  collection,  from  Sibley.  Lindsay  & 
Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York,  ran  the  first  week  of  November.  Walker’s,  San 
Diego,  ran  its  fountain  pen  promotion  at  that  time,  too,  but  Schuster’s,  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  drew  immense  crowds  with  a  fountain  pen  offer  in  early  January.  The 
Ludwig  Baumanif  typewriter  ad  is  characteristic  of  those  the  store  runs  when¬ 
ever  it  has  a  sufficiently  large  lot  of  good  rebuilt  machines  to  offer.  Note  the 
specifications  and  guarantee,  which  explain  the  large  mail  response  from  business 
and  professional  offices.  Appealing  to  a  different  audience  is  the  Joske  ad;  the 
San  Antonio  store  plays  up  its  bridal  service  about  once  a  month,  and  (Kcasionally 
gives  the  social  stationery  consultant  an  ad  all  her  own.  A  large  percentage  of 
Joske’s  brides  buy  their  wedding  stationery  at  the  store— a  considerable  purchase. 


OPEN  SELLING  FOR  CANDLES 


WRmN6  PAFEK 


Shown  here  is  a  counter-top  unit,  ITi^o 
inches  wide,  designed  by  Will  &  Bauinei 
to  display  160  packages  of  two  candles 
each— a  purchase  women  want  to  make, 
but  often  forget  unless  a  display  re¬ 
minds  them.  The  same  company  has  a 
floor  fixture  whicli  displays  same  num¬ 
ber  of  candles,  but  holds  another  72 
dozen  in  reserve.  Fixtures  may  be 
bought;  blueprints  are  free. 


MAKES  EVERY  INCH  COUNT 


lo  help  attract  profitable  gift  business, 
the  Paper  Stationery  &  Tablet  Manufac¬ 
turers  .Association  plugs  this  symbol;  offers 
mats,  decals,  glossies. 


The  blank  back  of  the  cash  register  is 
converted  to  sales  area  with  this  two 
piKket  metal  displayer,  offered  by  Rust 
Craft.  It  was  designed  to  hold  tht 
firm’s  monthly  birthday  cards,  but  can 
be  adapted  to  a  variety  of  merchandise. 
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A  YEAR'S  PROGRESS  (Continued) 

tionery  departments,  some  buyers  have 
forgotten  that  a  good  promotion  is 
supposed  to  bring  customers  for  the 
department’s  regular  merchandise,  as 
well  as  for  the  featured  item.  If  the 
feature  is,  say,  a  new  fountain  p>en,  it 
is  easily  ptossible  that  the  letter  paf>er 
and  greeting  card'  sections  will  also 
benefit  from  the  excitement  at  the  pen 
counter.  But  suppose  the  promotional 
fire  has  been  used  for  a  noisy  demon¬ 
stration  of  children’s  records?  Such  a 
promotion  is  more  likely  to  rep>el  than 
attract  the  matron  who  has  come  to 
select  a  good  fountain  f>en  for  her  hus¬ 
band’s  birthday  present,  or  the  young 
woman  who  wants  to  discuss  her  wed¬ 
ding  invitations  with  someone  who 
knows  all  about  engraving. 

Pull  Price,  Full  Profit.  If  the  stationery 
buyer  has  been  sabotaging  his  staple 
standbys  for  the  sake  of  promoting  un¬ 
related  items,  this  cannot  be  excused 
on  the  grounds  that  promotional  op 
portunities  are  lacking  in  his  own 
field.  On  the  contrary,  opportunities 


for  full-price,  full-profit  promotions 
are  plentiful  in  the  merchandise  regu¬ 
larly  stocked  by  this  department. 

Take  letter  pajjer,  for  example. 
Leading  lines  are  nationally  adver¬ 
tised,  and  new  fashions  are  introduced 
with  considerable  fanfare.  Although 
resources  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giv¬ 
ing  advertising  allowances,  they  do 
provide  other  useful  promotional  aids 
—counter  racks  for  impulse  items, 
units  for  displaying  boxed  sets  and 
op>en  stock  together,  tie-in  posters, 
mailers,  and  package  inserts.  Their 
statement  stuffers  have  the  advantage 
of  being  printed  on  the  featured 
paper. 

In  the  greeting  card  field,  where 
national  advertising  and  TV  back  up 
the  merchandise,  and  where  brand 
names  are  assuming  increasing  im¬ 
portance,  there  are  seasonal  novelties 
to  promote,  as  well  as  the  cards  them¬ 
selves.  In  fountain  p>ens  and  in  type¬ 
writers,  good  direct  mail  promotions 
have  produced  plenty  of  full-price 
sales  for  department  stores.  And,  again 


in  typewriters,  there  are  events  spon¬ 
sored  by  major  resources  which  bring 
tremendous  traffic  into  the  store  and 
sell  machines  at  full  prices. 

Gift  Opportunities.  Graduation  time, 
and  all  the  other  gift  occasions 
throughout  the  year,  offer  the  depart¬ 
ment  an  opportunity  to  promote  its 
top-grade  and  big  ticket  merchandise 
at  full  prices.  Bridal  business,  which 
can  reach  considerable  proportions  in 
stores  equipp>ed  to  handle  it,  adds 
profitable  volume.  Holiday  and  travel 
occasions  provide  opportunities  for 
letter  pajor,  party  goods,  and  hostess 
gift  items  from  almost  anywhere  in  the 
department.  Finally,  at  any  time  of 
year,  the  promotion  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  p)ersonalizing  service  brings 
full-markup  business.  No  returns, 
eitherl 

Budgeting  Stationery.  Since  the  sta¬ 
tionery  department  is  made  up  of  sec¬ 
tions  that  are  entirely  different  from 
one  another  in  merchandise,  resources. 
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FRONT  VIEW 


l  £  FIXTURE  FOR  MATCHED  PAPERS 

Basic  formula  for  success  in  letter  paper  operations  is  to  feature  matched  papers— 
open  stock  sheets  and  envelopes,  together  with  matching  boxed  sets.  To  make 
it  easier  for  stores  to  display  such  assortments,  Eaton  Paper  Company,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  has  designed  this  fixture,  blueprints  of  which  are  offered  for  either  six-  or 
eight-foot  lengths.  (Complete  fixtures  can  be  purchased  from  Columbus  Show 
Case  Co.,  850  West  Fifth  Avenue,  Columbus.  Counter  units  are  from  Eaton.) 

Coupled  with  clear  signs  and  an  uncluttered  counter  top,  a  fixture  like  this 
permits  the  customer  to  see  and  select,  without  requiring  her  to  serve  herself. 


A  YEAR'S  PROGRESS  (Continued) 

and  problems,  some  of  the  larger 
stores  run  separate  department  num¬ 
bers  for  each  of  the  major  sections. 
This  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the 
buyer,  among  other  things,  a  separate 
open-to-buy  for  each  section,  so  that 
one  does  not  suffer  for  the  errors  of 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
buyers  find  this  system  too  rigid;  it  is 
too  much  of  a  strait  jacket  when  an 
opportune  buy  comes  along. 

And  opportune  buys  do  come  along 
in  stationery.  There  are  bargains  in 
slow  and  steady  sellers;  there  are  good 
rebuilt  typewriters  available  today,  but 
not  tomorrow,  from  reliable  rebuild¬ 
ers;  there  are  close-outs  of  discontin¬ 
ued  numbers  and  first  presentations  of 
new  ones.  These  are  promotions  the 
stationery  department  should  be  free 
to  jump  into  at  short  notice.  It  may 
be  that  the  department  needs  one 
budget  for  staples  and  another  for  spe¬ 
cial  buys.  Or  that  it  needs  frequent 
good,  old-fashioned  staple  stock  checks, 
to  make  sure  the  buyer  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  staples  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  a  promotional  buy. 


Market  View.  As  things  stand  now, 
many  a  buyer  is  building  up  ill-will  in 
the  market  by  taking  on  good  lines 
and  failing  to  keep  them  properly 
stocked.  His  greeting  card  racks  have 
empty  |x>ckets;  his  open-stock  station¬ 
ery  assortments  are  low,  and  he  has 
run  out  of  essential  sizes  of  staple 
white  letter  paper;  he  is  featuring  a 
fountain  pen  that  advertises  replace¬ 
ment  p>oints,  but  he  is  out  of  the  most 
wanted  kinds  of  p>oints;  he  carries 
portable  typewriters,  but  has  so  few 
machines  in  stock  that  the  meager 
display  has  no  impact  on  passing  cus¬ 
tomers.  Of  such  a  buyer,  more  than 
one  manufacturer  says:  “We’d  just  as 
soon  not  have  our  line  in  that  store." 
What  the  customer  says  about  the 
assortment  isn’t  on  the  record  except 
to  this  extent:  Several  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  that  sell  to  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  point  out  that  their  total  sales 
are  up,  but  their  sales  to  department 
stores  are  down;  a  handful  of  their  de¬ 
partment  store  customers  are  doing  a 
magnificent  job,  while  others  of  com¬ 
parable  size  are  letting  the  business 
walk  out  the  door  and  into  other  types 
of  outlets.  , 


BACK  VIEW 
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April,  1952 


STRATEGICALLY  PLANNED  DEPARTMENT 


Each  and  every  fixture  in  the  newly  remodeled  stationery  department  at  Dey 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  is  new,  and  all  items  are  strategically  placed  to  give 
them  the  aisle  traffic  their  volume  warrants.  Greeting  cards,  in  the  background, 
are  a  separate  department,  but  under  the  same  buyer,  I.  Rhody.  Other  sections 

1  are:  pens  and  desk  accessories;  personalized  merchandise;  gift  and  open  stock 

2  stationery;  school  bags  and  supplies;  albums  and  scrapbooks;  candles;  gift  wrap; 
I  office  equipment  and  machines.  The  atmosphere  of  the  department  is  primarily 
Z  that  of  a  social  stationery  one,  but  enough  commercial  items  are  carried  to  attract 
!*  a  business  clientele,  too.  Excellent  lighting  helps  dramatize  the  merchandise. 


var  tarry 

SALES  with  them 


AN  APPEALING  THEME  TO  SPUR  DEMAND  FOR 
WHITE  &  WYCKOFF’S  SMART  NEW  LINE  FOR  SPRING 


Full  pages  in  full  color,  half  pages  in  two  colors  will  carry  our  compelling 
message  to  millions  of  style  conscious  women.  It's  our  Spring  campaign  and 
it  packs  a  sales-boosting  wallop.  It  will  appear  in  these  leading  magazines. 
Stock  up  now.  Tie  in  effectively.  Ask  about  dealer  helps.  You'll  run  up  bigger 
and  better  sales... at  a  bigger  and  better  profit! 


P.S.  W/if/e  in  New  York  City  you  are  invited  to 
visit  our  new  salesroom  at  30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA 


SALESROOMS  AT  30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA-MEZZANINE,  NEW  YORK 
e  1S36  MERCHANDISE  MART,  CHICAGO 


¥ 
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what  is  it  in  stationery  stores 


BRINGS  IN  CUSTOMERS 


HAS  A  HIGH  AVERAGE  SALE 
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POST  PREFERRED 


RANDOMWEAVE  HIGHLAND  LINEN  CALAIS  RIPPLE 

We're  talking  about  Eaton's  Open  Stock  —  those  classic  letter  paper 
styles  that  are  the  backbone  of  profit  in  stores  that  feature  them. 

They're  easy  to  handle  —  easy  to  sell  —  especially  from  self-selec* 

Hon  Eaton  displays. 

Over  a  long  period  of  years  Eaton  alone  has  advertised  to  millions 
of  women  the  quality,  the  variety,  the  economy  of  Eaton's  Open  Stock. 


This  Spring,  an  estimated  audience  of  26,879,710  women,  the  best 
of  letter  paper  customers,  will  be  reached  through  half- page  adver¬ 
tisements  on  Eaton's  Open  Stock  in  March  issues  of  Ladies*  Home 
Journal,  Woman's  Home  Companion,  House  Beautiful,  by  two-thirds 
pages  in  Charm,  Glamour,  The  New  Yorker;  in  April  by  two-thirds 
pages  in  Charm  and  The  New  Yorker;  in  May  by  a  half  page  in 
House  Beautiful's  Guide  For  The  Bride. 


Concentrate  on  Eaton's  Open  Stock  Papers  and  promote  them  to 
build  your  stationery  department's  sales  and  profits. 


/ 


Stationery  Volume  at  a  Profit 

Assuming  that  a  department  has  good  basic  stocks  and  good 
housekeeping  in  its  department— and  that's  assuming  a  great 
deal,  in  some  cases— what  else  can  be  done  to  bring  in  more 
volume  at  full  prices?  Section  by  section,  here  are  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  stores  and  their  resources: 


THE  TYPICAL  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  sells  big  gift  boxes  at  Christmas, 
and  forgets  them  the  rest  of  the  year. 
But  writing  pap)er,  as  the  industry- 
keeps  telling  the  public,  is  always  the 
perfect  gift,  and  beautifully  boxed  sta¬ 
tionery  is  a  business  builder  of  the  first 
order  when  it  is  placed  on  display. 

.As  an  example  of  what  display  can 
do  for  letter  paper,  there  is  the  story 
of  a  commercial  stationer,  whose  store 
had  practically  no  feminine  custom¬ 
ers.  Into  the  windows  and  on  a  count¬ 
er  went  displays  of  smartly  boxed 
papers;  the  displays  were  changed  fre¬ 
quently,  but  there  was  always  some¬ 
thing  attractive  on  view.  Within  three 
years,  the  store  had  not  only  built  up 
a  large  and  profitable  social  stationery 
volume,  but  it  had  also  developed 
traffic  that  was  50  per  cent  feminine. 
The  pulling  power  of  the  merchandise 
displays  had  brought  into  that  store 
customers  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  shopped  there. 

The  story  has  two  morals  for  the 
department  store.  One  is  the  wisdom 
of  getting  letter  pap>er  into  the  win¬ 
dows— either  alone,  or  to  highlight  dis¬ 
plays  of  fashion  and  home  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  other  is  that,  if  the  letter 
paper  displays  are  as  fashion-right  as 
the  apparel  displays,  they  do  their 
share  to  attract  customers  to  the  store. 

Don't  Trade  Down.  Customers,  inci¬ 
dentally,  should  not  be  traded  down 
in  stationery,  even  in  the  volume 


brackets.  A  leading  manufacturer  re¬ 
ports  that  customers  have  proved  quite 
ready  to  pay  $1.25  a  box  for  a  good 
value,  but  that  most  department  stores 
stick  rigidly  to  a  $1.00  price  line  and 
do  not  give  themselves  or  their  cus¬ 
tomers  a  chance  to  try  something  a 
shade  better. 

In  suburban  branches,  this  is  espe¬ 
cially  to  be  deplored,  for  it  is  here  that 
the  market  for  better  merchandise  is 
strongest.  Often  the  branch,  because 
of  the  community  in  which  it  is  lo¬ 
cated,  can  sell  more  and  better  pap>er 
than  the  main  store  does— provided  it 
gets  the  stock. 

Bridal  Opportunities.  Few  stores  make 
a  consistent  effort  to  get  the  bride’s 
stationery  business  —  estimated  by 
Bride’s  Magazine  at  $46.50  per  bride, 
and  considerably  higher  than  that  in 
'stoics  that  go  out  after  the  business. 
Among  the  relatively  few  stores  that 
really  court  bridal  business,  one  of  the 
outstanding  success  stories  is  that  of 
Joske’s,  San  Antonio. 

At  Joske’s,  the  bride  has  three  con¬ 
sultants  to  help  her.  One  concerns 
herself  with  the  wedding,  the  gown, 
and  the  trousseau.  The  second  helps 
select  purchases  and  gifts  for  the 
home.  The  third  is  a  stKial  stationery 
consultant.  Ruby  Teller,  who  not 
only  helps  with  the  invitations  and 
personal  stationery,  but  also  maintains 
a  social  secretary  service  to  address  and 
mail  invitations.  The  store  advertises 


all  three  services  together,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  gives  social  stationery  a  special 
ad  of  its  own.  All  three  consultants 
work  together  and  refer  the  brides  to 
one  another. 

Size  of  Market.  While  there  is  no 
standard  figure  for  what  a  bride  spends 
on  stationery,  Joske’s  offers  this  rough 
guide:  If  she  buys' invitations,  thank- 
you  notes,  place  cards,  etc.,  for  a  wed¬ 
ding  and  reception  for  100  guests,  she 
s|)ends  about  $100.  If  she  simply  sends 
out  wedding  announcements  to  100 
friends,  this  represents  about  $40; 
thank-yous  for  100,  about  $20-  Addi¬ 
tional  sales  can  be  made  by  suggesting 
printed  stationery,  calling  cards,  nap¬ 
kins,  etc.,  for  the  new  home,  and  sell¬ 
ing  place  cards,  novelty  party  invita¬ 
tions  and  favors  for  the  entertaining 
that  goes  on  before  and  after  the 
wedding. 

The  bride’s  need  for  help  in  order¬ 
ing  her  invitations  and  other  wed¬ 
ding  stationery  is  very  real.  If  an 
older  woman  who  knows  stationery, 
engraving,  and  etiquette  is  available, 
even  on  a  part-time  basis,  she  can  do 
much  to  develop  bridal  business.  If 
no  such  person  can  be  had,  the  depart¬ 
ment  must  train  its  own  consultant. 
With  this  in  mind,  one  stationery 
manufacturer  has  prepared  a  book 
that  shows  how  the  various  social 
forms  should  look,  and  suggests  word¬ 
ings  and  layout. 

Other  Customers.  A  good  social  sta¬ 
tionery  and  engraving  department 
also  attracts  small  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  firms.  These  customers  provide 
steady,  dependable  commercial  sta¬ 
tionery  volume,  and  turn  naturally  to 
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NORCROSS 


can  help  you  in  planning 
a  dramatic  department  that 
produce  the  greatest  return\ 
in  any  given  space.  A  ■ 


RCROSS 
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LEHER  PAPER  AND  ENGRAVING  (Continued) 


'  the  department  store  for  typewriters, 
small  adding  machines,  and  other 
office  equipment. 

A  promotional  opportunity  for  full- 
price  presentation  of  nearly  every¬ 
thing  in  the  department  is  National 
Letter  Writing  Week.  Sponsored  by 
the  industry,  it  comes  in  October  of 
each  year;  its  posters,  which  have  won 
prizes  for  excellence,  are  displayed  in 
post  offices. 

The  store  that  wants  to  promote 
writing  paper  at  any  season  of  the  year 
will  find  its  leading  resources  full  of 
ideas  for  aggressive  camp>aigns,  and 
ready  to  supply  materials  for  window 
and  counter  display.  Says  one  manu¬ 
facturer:  “We  found  that  words  alone 
could  not  overcome  the  lethargy  in 
stationery  departments,  so  we  are 
making  our  promotions  so  attractive 
that  store  management  will  be  eager 
to  give  the  buyer  window  sp)ace,  spe¬ 
cial  counters,  and  larger  ads.” 

Profile  of  Profitable  Operation.  A 

good  example  of  how  letter  pap)ers 
flourish  under  an  aggressive  merchan¬ 
dising  program  is  to  be  seen  at  Davi¬ 
son’s,  Atlanta,  which  has  a  firm  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  country’s  top  station¬ 
ery  departments.  When,  after  the  war 
years,  customers  returned  to  normal 
looking  and  shopping,  instead  of  snap¬ 
ping  up  whatever  was  offered,  buyer 
A1  Kaden  abandoned  the  former  prac- 
1  tice  of  depending  on  a  heavy,  piled- 
high  floor  stock  of  boxed  papers,  rang¬ 
ing  from  soilage  markdowns  to  expen¬ 


sive  fashion  numbers.  Instead,  he  cut 
the  number  of  writing  paper  resources 
drastically,  to  permit  quantity  pur¬ 
chasing  of  a  few  top  lines,  and  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  job  of  overall  planning  in 
terms  of  price  lines,  box  types,  and 
colors.  This  step  naturally  encouraged 
resources  to  work  closely  with  the  de¬ 
partment  on  its  problems. 

With  fewer  lines,  staple  stocks  are 
now  readily  controlled,  and  op)en 
stock  papers  and  envelopes  are  fea¬ 
tured  to  encourage  repeat  customers. 
The  physical  layout  of  the  department 
has  been  revamped,  and  self-service 
fixtures  are  used,  sparked  by  attractive 
displays.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  display  department  for 
constant  window  representation  and 
there  have  been  promotional  tie-ins 
with  the  national  advertising  of  major 
resources.  Statement  enclosures  have 
been  used  with  good  success.  The  de¬ 
partment’s  facilities  for  imprinting 
have  been  played  up  in  connection 
with  better  grades  of  stationery;  in  fact, 
thousands  of  boxes  of  a  $1.98  number. 
Montag’s  Shadow  Stripe,  have  been 
sold  through  that  approach.  From 
time  to  time,  normal  business  is  stimu¬ 
lated  by  off-price  promotions  for  short 
sale  periods,  but  merchandise  remain¬ 
ing  after  the  sale  is  immediately  taken 
off  the  floor.  Open  stock  gets  the  basic 
emphasis  in  Davison's  program;  con¬ 
stantly  on  display,  consistently  stocked, 
and  frequently  promoted,  it  brings  a 
large  group  of  repeat  customers— sta¬ 
tionery  buyer’s  dream  come  true! 


FASTEST  growing  section  of  the 
stationery  department  is  the  greeting 
card  section.  Half  the  stores  contact¬ 
ed  in  connection  with  this  study  said 
greeting  cards  showed  a  larger  gain 
than  any  other  section  in  1951;  half 
the  stores  expect  it  to  show  the  best 
sales  gain  for  1952.  Not  only  has  the 
greeting  card  custom  increased  in 
p>opularity  year  by  year,  but  other 
items  have  been  added  to  the  cards 
themselves— gift  wrappings  and  novel¬ 
ties,  like  kits  of  materials  from  which 
children  can  make  their  own  Valen¬ 
tines  or  May  baskets. 

All  of  these  items  need  space  for 
display,  if  they  are  to  be  sold.  And, 
since  every  dollar  sold  at  the  greeting 
card  counter  means  50  cents  of  mark¬ 
up  for  the  store,  many  stores  have  re¬ 
cently  re-done  their  greeting  card  sec¬ 
tions  to  make  more  room.  Some  use 
wall  space;  others  have  aisle  arrange¬ 
ments,  or  islands,  or  H-shaped  set-ups. 
Choice  of  layout  is  dictated  only  in 
part  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  space 
available;  other  factors,  sometimes 
overlooked,  enter  into  the  picture  too. 
Among  these  are  the  number  df  girls 
assigned  to  the  section,  and  whether 
or  not  they  are  expected  to  cover  other 
sections  as  well.  Also,  whether  traffic 
will  flow  through  or  around  the  de- 


TEUING  THE  COLOR  STORY 

Letter  paper  has  a  fashion  story  to  tell, 
and  this  is  how  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York, 
tells  the  color  chapter  of  that  story.  To 
impress  the  customer  with  the  fashion  im¬ 
portance  of  blue,  counter  and  back  dis¬ 
plays  show  nine  stylings  of  Eaton’s  Blue, 
together  with  related  merchandise,  also 
in  blue. 
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you  could  bring  into  your  store,  hundreds . . . 
thonsands  of  shoppers,  each  having  three  good 
reasons  for  buying  a  gift . . .  wouldn’t  you  pay  plenty? 


DON’T  HAVE  TO  PAY  A  CENT! 


tf  you  have  a  well  developed  greeting  cord  business  .  .  .  they're  in  your 
store  every  day  .  .  .  they're  your  Greeting  Card  Customers. 


first  —  there's  a  specific  occasion  for  which  they're  buying  a  card 
an  occasion  which  can  be  remembered  with  a  gift  as  well. 


secono  —  there's  a  specific  person  for  whom  they're  buying  a  cord 
.  .  .  a  person  who  would  be  pleased  with  a  gift  as  well. 


third  —  they're  there  at  the  right  time  for  buying  a  card  and  a  gift 
as  well. 


GREETING  CARD  CUSTOMERS 

ARE  GOOD  “GIFT  OOYING  COSTOMERS" 


And  practically  every  department  in  your  store  is  a  "gift  department". 


It  pays  for  your  store  to  build  up  your  greeting  card  business.  Our  Hallmark 
merchandising  division  is  prepared  to  assist  you  in  developing  a  dominant 
greeting  card  department. 


PEOPLE  WHO 

CARE  ENOUGH  TO  SEND  A  CARD 


417  Fifth  Avenue 


CARE  ENOUGH  TO  SEND  A  GIFT  AS  WELL! 


/  . 
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GREETING  CARDS  (Continued) 

partment,  how  far  the  store  wants  to 
go  toward  complete  self-service,  and 
how  much  pilferage  control  is  re¬ 
quired. 


Servicing  the  Racks.  A  common  error 
is  to  plan  for  racks  with  the  maximum 
number  of  tiers,  without  allowing  for 
the  fact  that  they  may  not  hold  as 
many  cards  per  compartment  as  the 
old  six-tier  racks  did.  In  a  busy  de¬ 
partment,  this  means  more  stock  work, 
as  well  as  more  sales.  In  branch  stores, 
mounts  are  often  used  for  some  types 
of  cards,  to  save  space.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  mean  that  the  salesgirl  must 
sp>end  more  time  waiting  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer— a  point  for  which  provision  is 
seldom  made  in  planning  the  person¬ 
nel  needs  of  the  department. 


SPACE  UP,  SALES  UP 

Sales  of  greeting  cards  are  running  substantially  ahead  at  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co., 
Columbus,  in  its  newly  expanded  and  remodeled  section,  adjacent  to  the  tea 
room.  Using  Norcross  fixtures,  the  section  provides  86  linear  feet  of  card  dis¬ 
play  and  two  writing  desks  for  customer  use,  within  the  total  area  of  17  by  31 
feet  assigned  to  the  merchandise.  Inside  the  “H”,  two  girls  are  usually  stationed, 
each  with  her  own  register  and  lift-up  gate;  at  busy  times,  five  salespeople  and  two 
stock  assistants  handle  the  counter.  The  racks  were  planned  for  servicing  from 
the  outside,  and  thus  the  stock  drawers  all  face  out.  Gift  wrappings  are  in  a 
separate  display.  Floor  plan  below. 


Using  Upper  Floors.  Expansion  of 
greeting  card  space  has  led  to  the 
development  of  upstairs  outposts. 
Christmas-only  installations,  placed 
near  departments  normally  dull  in 
December,  have  demonstrated  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  create  enough  traffic  to  give  the 
whole  department  a  lift  in  sales.  For 
year-round  outposts,  narrow,  appar¬ 
ently  useless  space  on  or  near  a  mov¬ 
ing  stairway  landing  has  been  convert¬ 
ed  in  more  than  one  store  into  an  out¬ 
post  that  matches  or  exceeds  the  main 
floor  section  in  sales  and  profits  per 
square  foot. 

Day-to-day  merchandising  in  greet¬ 
ing  cards  has  become  more  or  less  au¬ 
tomatic,  with  all  the  control  systems 


FLEXIBLE  GREETING  CARD  SET-UP 

Flexibility  is  the  keynote  of  the  60- 
foot  greeting  card  section  at  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
At  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day,  the  department’s  every¬ 
day  cards  are  condensed,  and  the 
special-occasion  cards  take  over  a 
large  share  of  the  space.  At  other 
seasons  of  the  year,  wedding,  anni¬ 
versary,  thank-you,  and  gift  cards  get 
the  play.  Using  two  clerks,  the  de¬ 
partment  is  on  practically  a  com¬ 
plete  self-service  basis.  One  clerk 
does  stock;  the  other  handles  the 
register.  Photo,  courtesy  Rust  Craft 
Publishers,  Boston. 
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You  can  turn 


HALF  DOLLARS  into  WHOLE  DOLLARS 


exceptionally  fast  with  .  •  . 


Blison  Ma-ltte 


U- 


Customers  are  delighted  with  their  exceptional  charm. 


Retailers  are  delighted  with  their  exceptional  profit 


—  that  can  be  gained  by  merchandising 


the  continuous  release  of  new  designs 


on  a  simple,  practical  stock  control  plan. 


Consult  your  Gibson  representative. 


Created  by  the  publishers  of  ..  . 


QmU- 


THE  GIBSON  ART  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


STORES 


WINDOW  FEATURES  BRAND  NAMES 

Here  is  how  Stem’s,  New  York, 
played  up  greeting  card  brand 
names  in  an  early  Christmas  window 
last  season.  Each  publisher  has  his 
own  circular  plaque;  background 
picture  is  a  blowup  of  one  of  the 
Hallmark  cards.  Better  known  greet¬ 
ing  card  brands  are  advertised  in 
magazines,  on  radio,  and  on  tele¬ 
vision. 


GREETING  CARDS  (Continued) 


introduced  by  the  publishers.  Never¬ 
theless,  branch  stores  sometimes  suffer, 
because  their  orders  are  required  to 
clear  through  the  main  store,  and  their 
reserve  stocks  are  not  large  enough  to 
cover  the  extra  time  the  order  sjjends 
in  transit.  Since  fill-in  shipments  are 
usually  small,  and  come  by  parcel 
post,  they  present  no  handling  prob¬ 
lem,  and  many  stores  permit  branches 
to  order  and  receive  them  directly. 


Branch  Store  Errors.  In  fact,  in  its 
branch  operation,  many  a  department 
store  seems  bent  on  reversing  the 
trend  in  greeting  card  merchandising. 
Main  store  experience  has  shown  that 
mounts  slow  up  service  and  increase 
selling  costs,  yet  branches  use  them  ‘‘to 
save  space.”  Actually,  open  racks  with 
seven  or  eight  tiers  can  display  a  great 
many  cards  in  small  space,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suggest  additional  sales. 


Another  common  yet  easily  corrected  i 
fault  in  branches  is  just  plain  po<x 
housekeeping.  If  management  insists 
that  the  compartments  be  stocked  ! 
daily,  and  that  fill-in  orders  be  put 
through  promptly,  both  by  the  branch 
store  clerks  who  make  them  out  and 
the  main  store  executives  who  sign 
them,  then  there  will  be  no  empty 
compartments.  And,  the  fewer  of 
these,  the  fewer  lost  sales. 


STAIR  UNDING  SHOP 

In  an  area  formerly  used  for  display, 
on  the  moving  stairway  “down”  mez¬ 
zanine  between  first  and  second 
floon,  LaSalle’s,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
opened  a  Hallmark  Greeting  Card 
Shop  on  October '1,  1951,  as  part  of 
its  Top  Names  in  Toledo  program. 
Shop  consists  of  48  feet  of  fixtures 
plus  small  wrapping  desk  and  over¬ 
head  sign.  There  is  one  salesperson. 
Sales  have  increased  steadily,  and 
unit  sales  are  higher  than  in  the 
regular  greeting  card  department  on 
the  main  floor.  Customers  comment 
on  the  shop’s  quiet,  and  there  is  a 
high  percentage  of  sales  to  those  who 
stop.  LaSalle’s  feels  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  sales  is  plus  business. 

\ 
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ALONG  WITH  THE  GROWING 
greeting  card  business,  there  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  growing  demand  for  p>erson- 
alized  items  from  the  stationery  de¬ 
partment— not  just  Christmas  cards, 
but  also  pap>er  napkins,  match  papers, 
|>ens,  leather  goods,  and  almost  any¬ 
thing  else  that  can  possibly  carry  a 
name  or  initial.  Three  out  of  four  of 
the  departments  contacted  by  Stores 
reported  an  increase  in  such  business; 
fewer  than  half  of  these,  however, 
have  facilities  within  the  department 
for  handling  the  work  while  the  cus¬ 
tomer  shops.  Major  obstacles  are  lack 
of  space  for  the  machine  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  already  desperately  crowded,  and 
inability  to  get  the  right  type  of 
operator. 

Where  the  store  has  the  machine 
and  the  operator,  it  really  turns  in  a 
success  story.  Bullock’s  in  Los  Angeles, 
is  an  outstanding  example.  After  a 
successful  Christmas  season  in  1950, 
with  two  machines,  buyer  Roy  Steele 
set  up  four  machines  in  an  upstairs 
location  for  Christmas  1951,  and  de¬ 
voted  the  outpost  exclusively  to  per¬ 
sonalized  cards.  The  majority  of  the 
sales  were  for  better  quality  cards,  al¬ 
though  ample  promotion  was  given  to 
those  selling  at  $1  or  $2  a  box.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  brisk  activity  in  Christmas 
cards,  the  personalizing  service  also 
attracted  business  in  napkins,  station¬ 
ery,  matches,  and  leather  goods.  Bul¬ 
lock’s  offers  while-you-shop  imprint¬ 
ing  throughout  the  year,  a  factor 
which  contributes  to  the  success  of  the 
Christmas  promotions. 


PERSONALIZING  is  a  great  help 
in  selling  party  pap>er  goods,  too.  At 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York,  a  very  effective  promo¬ 
tion  was  timed  well  in  advance  of  the 
Christmas  rush.  In  the  first  week  of 
November,  buyer  Ethel  B.  Huff  ran  a 
full-page  ad  urging  customers  to  order 


“the  gifts  that  take  extra  thought,  ex¬ 
tra  time.’’  Offered  were  stationery  of 
various  kinds,  matches,  napkins,  coast¬ 
ers,  lipstick  tissues,  luggage  tags,  play¬ 
ing  cards,  guest  towels. 

Show  and  Sell.  Whether  or  not  the 
store  features  personalizing,  party 
goods  sell  best  when  they  are  out  in 
the  open,  where  customers  can  handle 
the  packages  and  assemble  their  own 
matching  or  harmonizing  sets  of  plates, 
napkins,  coasters,  and  what  have  you. 
Women  are  accustomed,  at  home,  to 


collecting  the  various  items  they  need 
to  set  a  table;  they  will  do  the  vet) 
same  thing  in  front  of  a  display  ol 
paper  goods,  if  they  are  permitted. 
They  can’t  do  it,  however,  if  the  assort¬ 
ment  is  kept  under  glass,  or  if  it  is 
tucked  in  an  inaccessible  spot,  or  if  it 
is  poorly  organized  or  incomplete. 
Paper  plates,  like  china  ones,  are  effec¬ 
tive  when  they  stand  upright  and  show 
their  pattern.  When  they  are  stacked 
horizontally  on  shelves,  all  that  the 
customer  can  see  is  the  raw  edge  of 
paf>er— not  the  most  inviting  view. 


WHILE-YOU-SHOP  PERSONALIZING  I 

This  fourth-floor  island,  at  Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles,  kept  four  Kingsley  machines  I 
busy  imprinting  Christmas  cards  for  the  1951  holiday  season.  Cards  were  offered  I 
at  $1  to  $3  a  box,  with  a  chaige  of  |1.75  for  the  imprinting  of  25  cards.  More  of  | 
the  higher  priced  boxes  were  sold  than  of  the  dollar  ones.  Below,  Shillito's  | 
Cincinnati,  prints  personalized  greeting  cards  and  stationery  on  an  open  counter  f 
in  the  department.  I 
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CANDLES,  too,  sell  best  when  they 
are  in  plain  sight  and  within  easy 
reach.  If  a  candle  department  is  large 
enough  to  keep  a  girl  on  duty  behind 
a  counter  all  day,  then  it  is  jjossible  to 
sell  the  merchandise  from  a  display 
under  glass.  For  most  departments, 
however,  open  displays  of  prepacked 
candles  are  best.  So  effective  has  the 
open  display  proved  that  at  least  one 
resource.  Will  &  Baumer,  has  designed 
floor  and  countertop  fixtures  for  open 
selling,  and  will  either  sell  these  to 
stores  or  provide  blueprints. 

Women,  surveys  have  shown,  like 
candles  but  forget  to  buy  them.  As 
many  as  one  in  four  candle  occasions 
has  been  ignored  by  housewives  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  purchase 
was  overlooked.  Hence  the  emphasis 
on  open  display,  and  the  opportunity 
to  make  an  impulse,  cash-and-carry 
sale  in  a  department  geared  up  to  such 
purchases. 

A  Stationery  Item.  There  are  still 
many  stationery  departments  that  do 
not  yet  carry  candles.  Usually  this  is 
because  an  upstairs  department  has  a 
prior  claim  to  the  merchandise;  when 
the  item  moves  downstairs,  as  it  has 
been  doing  in  an  increasing  number  of 
stores,  the  sales  picture  takes  a  remark¬ 
able  turn  for  the  better.  In  recent 
years,  candles  have  become  the  touch 
of  glamour  for  the  mass  market’s 
tables;  they  are  no  longer  only  in  the 


province  of  the  stately  dining  room 
and  the  servant-attended  dinner.  Some¬ 
thing  like  nine  million  dozen  tapered 
candles  are  sold  a  year,  and  the  dime 
store  sells  more  of  them  than  the  de¬ 
partment  store.  Neighborhood  drug 
and  stationery  stores  and  supermarkets 
also  get  a  healthy  share.  The  individ¬ 
ual  department  store,  to  get  its  slice  of 
this  trade,  needs  main  floor,  fast-serv¬ 
ice  space.  When  a  medium-sized  de¬ 
partment  store  installs  an  open-selling 
unit  in  its  stationery  department,  it 
does  $3,000  or  more  a  year  from  a  fix¬ 
ture  that  takes  less  than  six  square  feet 
of  selling  space.  If  the  price  for  each 
size  is  marked  on  the  fixture,  more¬ 
over,  the  merchandise  itself  need  not 
be  price-marked. 


ANOTHER  ITEM  that  is  gradually- 
coming  out  from  under  glass  is  the 
fountain  pen.  In  order  to  sell  a  pen, 
one  must  get  it  into  the  customer’s 
hands  for  a  try-out;  if  the  clerk  is  lag¬ 
gard  about  handing  pens  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  from  the  glassed-in  display,  the 
sale  ends  before  it  begins.  To  meet 
this  problem,  Esterbrook  offers  a 
counter-top  fixture  with  try-out  pens 
chained  on;  the  test  p)ens  are  not  un¬ 
like  the  familiar  chained-on  pens  that 
banks  make  available  to  dep>ositors. 
Makers  of  higher  priced  pens  continue 
to  recommend  glassed-in  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  and  count  on  the  salesman  to  do 
a  good  job  of  presenting  the  merchan¬ 


dise.  For  this  purp>ose,  training  book¬ 
lets,  films,  and  personal  help  from 
company  representatives  are  offered. 

Although  the  fountain  p>en  is  essen¬ 
tially  functional,  and  must  meet  the 
customer’s  writing  needs  before  it  ca« 
be  sold,  color  and  styling  are  impor¬ 
tant  elements;  in  fact,  some  maken 
have  done  considerable  research  to  dis¬ 
cover  which  colors  make  strongest  ap¬ 
peal  as  fashion  accessories.  If  the  stort 
is  to  do  a  good  job,  then,  it  should 
offer  a  full  assortment  of  colors  and 
p>oint  types— something  it  cannot  do 
without  good  stock  control  and 
prompt  reordering  of  fast-sellers.  And 
on  this  score,  many  a  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  has  turned  in  a  poor  showing 
during  the  past  year;  stock  record 
forms  provided  by  pen  manufacturen 
promptly  showed  the  gaps  in  the  stock, 
but  gadgety  promotions  had  left  no 
op)en-to-buy  for  needed  fill-ins. 

Promotion  of  Pens.  Not  every  station¬ 
ery  department,  however,  overlooked 
the  promotional  opportunities  offered 
by  fountain  pens  this  past  year.  Some 
took  up  the  offer  of  a  medium-priced 
line,  and  used  a  statement-stiiffer  to 
promote  pens  and  automatic  jjencilt. 
The  circular,  which  brought  excellent 
results  where  it  was  used,  featured  an 
automatic  pencil  and  matching  pen, 
to  be  bought  individually  or  together, 
in  any  of  six  colors.  To  help  cus¬ 
tomers  select  the  right  pen  point,  nine¬ 
teen  different  points  were  shown,  wth 
descriptions  and  samples  of  the  \\Tit- 
ing  for  which  each  was  designed.  An 
illustration  played  up  the  feature  of 
the  pen— the  ease  with  which  the  cus¬ 
tomer  himself  can  replace  the  point. 

A  particularly  sjsectacular  full-price, 
full-markup  pen  promotion  was  run 
by  Ed  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  during  the  supp>osedly  dead  month 
of  January.  Ralph  T.  Friedman,  Jr., 
the  stationery  buyer,  had  a  chance  to 
introduce  a  new  development  in  a 
ball-point  pen.  This  was  Flo-Ball,  a 
dollar  seller,  but  equipped  for  the  fint 
-  time  with  a  new  non-transfer  ink. 
Over  40  gross  of  pens  were  sold,  and 
the  promotion  was  definitely  a  traffic 
builder.  Schuster’s  ad  featured  the 
new  ink.'  Prominent  windows  were 
used  to  highlight  the  merchandise, 
and  a  counter  display  was  set  up.  The 
manufacturer’s  representative  worked 


EASY  PEN  SELECTION  j 


Self-help  becomes  possible  in  fountain  pen  departments  with  this  Esterbrook 
counter-top  unit,  to  which  pens  are  attached  by  slender  chains.  Three  feet  wide, 
and  dark  blue  (to  hide  any  ink  stains),  it  offers  ten  pens,  two  desk  sets,  and  a 
variety  of  points  for  trial.  Since  points  are  interchangeable,  clerk  assembles  de¬ 
sired  style  and  nib.  .Available  on  loan. 
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THE  BIGGEST  SALES  POINT 
A  PEN  CAN  HAVE... 


CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY  YOU  WRITE 

(ONLY  MOST  POPULAR  POINT  STYLES  SHOWN) 
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TO  SELECT  OR 
REPLACE... 
HERE'S  ALL 
YOU  DO 


444  DESK  PEN  SET.  Holds  40 
times  more  ink  than  ordi¬ 
nary  fountain  pen  desk  sets. 
Easy  to  clean.  Elasy  to  fill. 


Model  J  —  Standard  Foun¬ 
tain  Pen. 

Model  SM— Metal  Cap  Foun¬ 
tain  Pen. 


The  world’s  largest  variety  of  point 
styles  ...  all  points  instantly  replace¬ 
able,  instantly  renewable  in  case  of 
damage.  More  than  any  other  pen, 
Esterbrook  is  selected  by  customers  for 
their  own  use.  Esterbrook  Pens  and 
Desk  Sets  are  year-’roimd  sellers . . . 
and  remember,  Esterbrook  is  the  foim- 
tain  pen  that  will  cut  yomr  return  and 
repair  problems  to  a  minimum. 


407  DESK  PEN  SH.  Glass  res¬ 
ervoir  holds  visible  two  full 
ounces  of  ink.  Fill  it  once — 
write  for  months. 


POCKET  SET.  Es  terbrook  ^  (S\ 

■  Fountain  Pen  and  matchinx  K  MW  M  ® 

I  Push-Pencil  (push  the  top  to  m  MW  rn.  M 

:  I  feed  the  lead).  PencU  holds  M  JL.  M  im  W  GJm 

y  months  without  refillinx.  ^^A^M 

!  Standard  and  thin  lead 

AMERICA’S  PEN  NAME  SINCE  1858 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  CANADA:  THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  92  FLEET  STREET,  EAST;  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


worked 


PENS  (Continued) 

closely  with  the  store  and  undertook 
the  job  of  clerk  education.  The  re¬ 
sponse  was  so  large  that  at  one  time 
pens  were  being  sold  from  the  window, 
while  replacements  were  on  the  way 
by  plane.  Crowds  were  reminiscent  of 
the  days  when  the  first  ball  pens  were 
introduced  in  1945. 


TYPEWRITERS,  too,  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  two  types  of  promotion  that 
department  stores  often  ignore  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  merchandise— sales 
by  mail,  and  promotions  that  whip  up 
excitement  without  asking  for  a  cut  in 
price. 

Sales  by  mail  work  out  well  for 
portable  typewriters  on  such  occasions 
as  graduation  time.  Some  stores  send 


a  personalized  letter  to  a  list  of  con¬ 
sistent  charge  account  users,  and  offer 
a  ten-day  free  trial,  specifying  that  this 
offer  is  made  only  to  a  select  list.  For 
such  promotions,  a  full-feature  ma¬ 
chine  or  de  luxe  model  is  excellent. 
Since  the  list  is  a  select  one,  devoid  of 
chronic  returners  and  limited  to  large 
and  active  charge  accounts,  the  trial 
period  almost  always  results  in  a  sale. 

Another  facet  of  sales-by-mail  comes 
at  the  rebuilt  office  machine  end  of  the 
department.  But  the  rebuilts,  whether 
they  are  sold  in  the  store  or  by  mail, 
must  be  good!  Say  those  who  know 
(including  those  who  have  been  burnt); 
If  you  can’t  get  a  reliable  rebuilder’s 
machines,  better  not  touch  rebuilts  at 
all.  Ludwig  Baumann,  in  New  York, 
is  one  of  those  who  has  contact  with  a 
thoroughly  reliable  source.  When  a 
lot  of  good  rebuilts  comes  in,  buyer 
George  Curtis  runs  an  ad,  with  mail 
order  coupon.  The  response  comes 
largely  from  business  and  professional 


offices,  and  the  sales  are  quick,  clean,^ 
and  return-free.  In  this  case,  thr 
rebuilder  packages  the  merchandii^ 
carefully,  so  that  the  store  has  only  to| 
address  it;  he  also  makes  it  possible  fo^ 
the  store  to  offer  an  unconditional 
guarantee  covering  six  months,  and  h9 
takes  care  of  any  just  complaints.  Cum 
tomers  being  human,  there  is  generalNi 
one  complaint  in  each  lot  of  75  or  lOM 
machines.  I! 

Down  with  Price  Appeal.  A  feature  d] 
the  current  typewriter  market  is  that] 
price  appeal  is  singularly  weak.  Alj 
though  everyone  looks  for  value,  the] 
present-day  tyj>ewriter  customer  knows] 
enough  about  using  a  machine  to  ap-j 
preciate  convenience  features,  and  paw 
for  them.  In  the  case  of  the  portable 
this  means  having  a  salesperson 
hind  the  counter  who  knows  at  least  as 
much  about  typ)ewriters  as  the  custom¬ 
er  does;  certainly,  that  the  salesperson 
should  be  enough  of  a  typist  to  under- 


TYPEWRITER  CLINIC  DRAWS  CUSTOMERS 


Offer  to  clean  and  oil  a  portable  typewriter,  and  to  change  the  ribbon,  too,  for  $1.50,  and  you  draw  crowds  of  people  who  know  type¬ 
writer  values  and  who  gravitate  to  full-feature  machines.  Photograph  shows  portable  typewriter  users  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  drawn 
to  counter  at  Jordan  Marsh  Ck)mpany,  Boston,  during  six-day  event.  Most  department  stores  run  clinic  for  three  days,  sell  20  to  40  ma¬ 
chines  while  running  it.  Remington-Rand  supplies  the  expert;  store  supplies  the  ribbons,  but  keeps  the  $1.50.  If  extensive  repairs  are 
needed,  company  doe-,  them,  billing  store  at  25  per  cent  off. 


the  dramatic 


Twistolite. 


Touch  typewriting  classes  attract  women  of  all  ages;  some  men,  too.  People  who 


take  a  hve-lesson  course  sponsored  by  Royal  are  taught  in  the  store,  using  portable 


typewriters.  Their  names  become  a  first-rate  prospect  list.  ShownI  a  class  in  ses 


lion  at  the  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  with  Royal’s  educational  director. 


Miss  Florence  Barry,  in  charge. 


Main  Floor  Stationery 

Are  Amazingly  Successful 

YIELD  A  SPECTACULAR  TURNOVER  IN 
COMPACT  SPACE  AT  SAAALL  INVENTORY  COST 

Birthdays,  marriages,  anniversaries,  halidays  ...  all  call  for  cards, 
parties  and  candles.  That's  why  cartdles  are  a  "must  line"  for  the 
stationery  department.  Stationery  personnel,  too,  are  enthusiastic 
sales-women  of  average  sales-check  items;  they  know  how  to 
handle  "impulse"  customers  among  main-floor  traffic  crowds.  They 
know  the  value  of  color,  display,  drama. 

Will  &  Baumer's  handy  Two-Pack  wraps  the  sale  up  in  an  eye¬ 
catching  protective  box  .  .  .  shows  the  color  and  shape  of  the 
candle  .  .  .  makes  it  simple  and  easy  to  buy  one  pair  or  six. 
Wrapping  isn't  necessary  .  .  .  transactions  are  fast  .  .  .  stock  losses 
are  almost  nil  .  .  .  and  inventory  costs  for  a  complete  stock  of  sizes 
and  colors  are  amazingly  low.  The  colors  are  all  popular  selections 
determined  by  Frederic  H.  Rahr,  Inc.,  color  specialists. 

Write  for  complete  information  today  on  Will  &  Baumer's  complete 
line  of  dinner,  birthday  and  novelty  candles. 


Departments  J 

at  Selling  Candles  m 


New  TWISTOLITE 

An  outstandingly  beautiful 
and  decorative  twist 
candle  that  has  a  ready 
demand  for  oil  special  L 
occasions.  Two  sizes 
and  15  most-wanted 
colors  packed  in  /iMp 


Two-Pack  that 
shows  off  the 


attractiveness  of 


tow  type- 
;s,  drawn 
to  40  ma- 


STORES 


stand  the  advantages  of  automatic 
margin  and  tabulating  devices  and 
touch  control. 

In  the  case  of  office  machines,  it  be¬ 
comes  smart  policy  to  forswear  those 
of  ancient  vintage,  and  to  look  with 
suspicion  upon  any  offering  that  can 
be  retailed  at  less  than,  say,  $60.  The 
arithmetic  is  simple.  About  $20  to  $30 
worth  of  new  parts  are  needed  in  an 
honest  rebuilding  job.  If  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  job  has  been  less  than  honest,  the 
user  of  the  machine,  generally  a  pro¬ 
fessional  typist,  will  soon  spot  the  in¬ 
ferior  performance  and  send  it  back. 
If  by  chance  the  rebuilt  has  been 
bought  for  home  use,  a  local  repair 
man  may  be  called  in  by  the  customer; 
he  soon  shows  her  the  advantages  of 
owning  a  better  machine,  and  she 
trades  her  bargain  in— but  not  at  the 
department  store  that  sold  her  the  jal¬ 
lopy  in  the  first  place. 

Pulling  the  Crowds.  How  does  one 
pull  crowds  to  a  typewriter  depart¬ 
ment  without  price  appeal?  Here  are 
two  suggestions  that  have  worked,  time 


TYPEWRITERS  (Continued) 


and  again,  in  department  stores.  £ach 
has  sold  typewriters  at  full  price,  and 
has  also  provided  the  department  with 
a  live  list  of  prospects  for  future  fol¬ 
low-up. 

Royal’s  suggestion  is  to  run  a  typing 
school.  There  are  plenty  of  jieople 
who  don’t  know  touch  typing,  but 
want  to  learn.  Among  them  are  some 
students,  but  even  greater  numbers  of 
housewives  of  all  ages.  Royal  sends  an 
ex|)ert  teacher  into  the  store  to  con¬ 
duct  classes;  the  store  handles  registra¬ 
tion  and  supplies  typewriters  for  class 
use.  Not  only  is  a  prospect  list  devel¬ 
oped,  but  several  hundred  customers, 
whose  interests  range  over  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  store,  are  brought  into 
the  building  for  each  of  the  five  lessons 
offered.  (You  don’t  become  an  expert 
in  five  lessons,  of  course,  but  you  learn 
the  keyboard,  and  after  that  sp>eed 
comes  from  practice— on  your  own  ma¬ 
chine.) 

Remington-Rand  offers  department 
stores  a  clinic,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  local  distributor  sends  an  expert 
into  the  department  to  clean  and  oil 
portables  of  any  make  for  a  flat  fee  of 
$1.50.  The  price  includes  a  new  rib¬ 
bon  and  the  offer  is  an  attractive  one 
to  typewriter  owners.  They  come  in 
droves,  leave  broken  machines  for  re¬ 
pair,  trade  in  old  models,  and  buy  new 
ones.  Sales  reports  from  stores  that 
have  held  three-day  clinics  of  this  kind 
show  huge  numbers  of  machines  serv¬ 
iced,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  taken  in 
trade,  and  20  to  40  sold  with  no  trade- 
in— and  at  the  full  price. 


Day>to-Day  Selling.  Promotions  like 
these,  however,  take  care  of  only  a  few 
weeks  of  the  year.  For  the  rest  of  the 
time,  the  department  store’s  big  job  is 
to  keep  the  community  aware  that  it  is 
in  the  typewriter  business.  '%tore  after 
store,  discouraged  by  a  few  dull 
months,  or  unaware  of  the  immense 
market  developing  in  portables,  cuts 
its  display  down  to  two  or  three  ma¬ 
chines.  Worse  still,  some  stores  con¬ 
tinue  to  put  the  machines  under  glass, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  customers  like 
to  fiddle.  If  a  light  chain  is  run  loosely 
through  the  machines,  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  theft;  if  the  clerk  keeps  a 
weather  eye  out  for  small  boys,  the 


machines  are  not  likely  to  be  damaged. 

Given  a  good  assortment  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  an  op>en  display,  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  customer,  the  depart¬ 
ment  then  needs  two  other  elements 
for  success:  a  good  salesperson,  and 
creative  promotion.  The  good  sales- 
p>erson  usually  wants  to  work  on  com¬ 
mission,  and  generally  any  salesp>erson 
who  wants  to  try  commission  work  and 
who  knows  typewriters  will  do  a  good 
job.  The  typewriter  companies  are  de¬ 
lighted  to  teach  such  a  person,  because 
they  have  seen  what  one  enthusiastic 
man  or  woman,  working  on  commis¬ 
sion,  can  do  for  a  department.  When¬ 
ever  such  a  salesperson  moves  in,  sales 
go  up,  even  when  the  trend  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  or  in  all  typewriter  outlets 
is  downward. 


Trend  in  Portables.  But  the  trend  in 
portables  is  not  downward— except  in 
those  department  stores  that  are  not 
exploiting  the  market.  Children  today 
are  being  taught  to  type  in  the  prim¬ 
ary  grades— not  so  that  they  can  ad¬ 
dress  envelopes  for  a  living,  but  so  that 
their  spelling  and  vocabulary  will  be 
better.  Educators,  by  experimenting, 
have  discovered  that  children  learn  to 
read  and  write  much  faster  if  they  are 
allowed  to  use  a  typewriter.  Parents 
who  become  aware  of  this  buy  ma¬ 
chines  for  their  children— even  if  they 
have  to  buy  them  on  time  payment 
plans. 


Credit  Needed.  Thus  a  considerable 
element  in  the  p>opulation  buys  type¬ 
writers  today  as  they  would  buy  ency¬ 
clopedias  and  other  cultural  advant¬ 
ages  for  their  children.  Such  pur¬ 
chases  are  made  whether  or  not  the 
family  can  afford  them  easily.  If  time 
payments  are  necessary,  the  credit  jew¬ 
elry  store  often  makes  the  sale,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  its  credit  terms 
are  promoted  right  at  the  counter.  De¬ 
partment  stores  often  have  credit  terms 
available  that  would  suit  the  purchas¬ 
er  just  as  well,  but  information  about 
them  is  not  to  be  had  at  the  typiewriter 
counter.  A  simple  solution  would  be 
a  placard  in  the  typiewriter  display, 
sp)ecifying  the  terms  available,  and  di¬ 
recting  the  customer  to  the  nearest 
credit  desk. 


Adult  Market.  With  all  the  emphasis 
on  the  educational  value  of  the  typ)6 
writer,  it  is  natural  to  think  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  bought  primarily  for  chil¬ 
dren  or  adolescents  to  use.  A  survey  of 
users  made  by  -one  major  company, 
however,  showed  the  opposite  to  be 
true.  Most  portables  are  bought  by 
men  and  women,  for  their  own  use  in 
handling  business  and  personal  corre- 
spjondence.  Several  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  methods  of  selling  these  customers 
are  not  yet  used  by  department  stores, 
which  pjerhaps  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  some  department  stores  bewail 
the  absence  of  a  typ>ewriter  market, 
while  other  outlets  do  a  land  office 
business,  at  full  pnrices,  in  the  same 
community. 

Spjectacular  results  have  been 
achieved  by  rental-purchase  plans- 
which  allow  the  customer  to  rent  a 
new  portable,  with  option  to  buy  with¬ 
in  a  stated  p>eriod.  In  that  case,  the 
rental  payments  are  considered  as  pay¬ 
ments  toward  the  purchase  price.  One 
dealer,  whose  sales  run  well  over  1,000 
machines  a  year,  reports  that  four  out 
of  five  such  transactions  result  in  sales. 
Salesmanship  must  be  good,  however. 

Also  used  with  success  by  other  out¬ 
lets,  but  not  by  department  stores,  is 
the  doorbell  ringing  method.  Outside 
follow  up  and  cold  canvass  have  sold 
many  p>ortables.  So  have  trade-in 
offers,  which  some  but  not  many  de¬ 
partment  stores  use. 

Size  of  Market.  The  portable  type¬ 
writer  market,  manufacturers  esti¬ 
mate,  runs  to  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars  a  year;  within  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  it  is  exp)ected  to  double.  If  the 
department  store  is  to  regain  its  p)osi- 
tion  in  this  growing  market,  it  needs 
greater  flexibility  of  method,  readily 
available  credit,  and  informed,  com¬ 
mission-paid  salesp>eople.  Even  if  a 
department  store  has  a  total  volume  in 
the  $10-to-$15  million  bracket,  its  po¬ 
tential  volume  in  typewriters  will  justi¬ 
fy  a  strong  salesp)erson.  The  markup 
on  typ>ewriters  may  not  match,  per¬ 
centagewise,  what  some  of  the  other 
stationery  classifications  offer,  but  in 
terms  of  dollars,  the  typiewriter  sec¬ 
tion’s  sales  and  profits  are  worth  cul¬ 
tivating. 
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Sheaffer's  MerdiendUing  Unit 
installation  in  Bambergor's,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  one  of  the  nation's 
greatest  merchandisers. 


SheaflFer’s  cases  do  more  than  merely  show  merchandise . . .  they 
actually  help  sell  pens.  And  they  will  sell  pens  for  you  just  as  they 
have  for  thousands  of  stores — large  and  small.  The  modem, 

•  full-view,  "picture  window”  treatment,  clean,  complimentary  lines 
and  smart  lighting  stop  traffic.  Sheaffer’s  |)j  pens 
displayed  in  these  settings  invite  inquiries,  make  sales  and 
increase  the  value  of  every  Inch  of  floor  space. 

There’s  a  Sheaffer’s  Merchandising  Unit  to  fit  your  needs. 
Ask  your  Sheaffer  representative  to  prepare  a  plan 
to  increase  your  pen  profits. 


Sheaffer:^ 


W.  A.  Sh«afF«r  Pen  Co.,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 
In  Canada:  Malton,  Ontario 


Edward  C.  lipman,  prMidant  of  th« 
Emporium  Copwoll  Company,  U  a 
nativo  Californian,  born  in  Borfceloy. 
Ho  wont  to  work  at  Ttio  Emporium  in 
1914,  aftor  hi*  graduation  from  tho 
Univor*ity  of  California.  Ho  ha* 
boon  pro*idont  of  tho  *toro  *in<o  1947. 


fpHE  Emporium  at  Stoaestown— due 

to  open  early  in  May— is  now  an 
eye-appealing  landmark  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  San  Francisco  area  the  store  will 
soon  serve.  The  three-level  structure  is 
surmounted  by  a  soaring  wedge-shaped 
lOO-foot  tower  of  psorcelain  enamel, 
emblazoned  with  the  familiar  Empori¬ 
um  big  “E”  and  floodlighted. 

The  Emporium’s  new  unit  will 
dominate— by  reason  of  size  and  dra¬ 
matic  distinction  of  architecture— the 
Stonestown  Community  Center.  Built 
to  the  specifications  of  E.  C.  Lipman, 
president  of  The  Emporium  Capwell 
Company,  by  the  firm  of  Welton 
Becket  A.I.A.  &  Associates,  The  Em¬ 
porium’s  big  extension  will  represent  a 
poneering  chapter  in  the  retail  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

The  general  layout  of  the  building 
will  be  casual,  with  entrances  to  its  two 
major  levels  opening  directly  from  the 
parking  area.  Twenty-five  hundred 
cars  can  be  accommodated  in  the  shop¬ 
ping  center,  creating  for  the  project 
what  The  Emporium’s  president  calls 
“An  island  of  merchandising  in  a  lake 
(d  parking.” 

The  store’s  exterior  is  of  textured 
concrete,  fieldstone  and  hand-made 
mffle  brick.  Cantilevered  arcades  and 
marquees  provide  covered  pedestrian 
passageways  along  most  of  the  build¬ 
ing’s  circumference,  and  one  entrance 
will  open  directly  into  a  mall  walk  af>- 
proximately  750  feet  long,  flanked  by 
ihe  other  Stonestown  stores. 

(Continued  on  page  79) 
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BEEN  DONE! 


A  round-up  of  success  stories  from  the  piece  goods  department 


By  Beatrice  Judelle 


A  LMOST  anyone  who  knows  piece 

goods  will  tell  you  that  you  can’t 
run  a  department  without  remnants. 
One  buyer  does.  Hers  is  a  high-style 
store,  and  a  remnant  table  interests 
her  customers  very  little.  So  she  offers 
a  prize  each  month  to  the  salesp>erson 
who  gets  rid  of  the  largest  number  ol 
ends— short  ends  of  bolts,  on  which  the 
customer  is  allowed  a  little  extra  yard¬ 
age  in  return  for  taking  the  entire 
amount  off  the  store’s  hands. 

Another  thing  you  can’t  do  in  piece 
goods,  they  say,  is  sell  by  mail.  It’s 
been  done!  Specialty  stores  are  old 
hands  at  it,  and  some  of  them  get  up  to 
20  or  25  per  cent  of  their  volume  from 
this  source.  Department  stores,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  medium  to  high  price 
brackets,  have  tried  it  too,  and  some 
of  them  get  10  to  15  per  cent  of  their 
piece  goods  volume  by  mail. 

Sales  by  Mail.  The  typical  piece  goods 
buyer,  however,  doesn’t  know  how  to 
tackle  the  job,  and  is  so  burdened  by 
detail  that  he  hasn’t  much  app>etite  for 
it.  That’s  where  a  little  help  from 
above  would  pay  dividends— setting 
up  the  operation,  charging  its  costs  off 
gradually,  and  building  up  a  list  that 
can  bring  added  business  to  drap)ery 
fabrics  and  sewing  notions,  as  well  as 
piece  goods. 

The  list  has  to  come  from  actual  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  piece  goods  department, 
or  from  purchasers  of  sewing  ma¬ 
chines;  it  must  be  limited  to  women 
who  sew.  Tabbing  of  the  credit  de¬ 
partment’s  addressing  machine  plates 
can  be  done  if  the  store  wishes  to  solicit 
only  charge  customers.  If  it  is  reach¬ 
ing  out  for  new  charge  accounts,  how¬ 
ever,  then  a  separate  list,  made  up  of 
cash  as  well  as  charge  purchasers,  seems 
indicated. 

Stores  that  use  direct  mail  for  their 
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— eliminate  remnants 
— sell  piece  goods  by  mail 
— do  all  right  (if  you 
must!)  without  manikins 
— pry  good  windows  out  of 
the  powers  that  be 
— cash  in  on  ready-to-wear 
promotions 


and  sewing  habits,  and  urging  store) 
to  remember  to  talk  something  other 
than  just  dresses  to  her.  And  in  at  least 
one  store.that  has  been  done,  and  with 
a  bang.  The  store  staged  a  blouse  pro¬ 
motion-blouses  in  its  ads,  blouses  in 
its  windows,  blouses  on  its  manikiiu 
Results  were  excellent.  And,  although 
there  was  no  check,  it  would  be  safe  to 
het  that  this  promotion  brought  in  a 
lot  of  new  sewers— women  who  prerhaps 
hadn’t  time,  or  skill,  or  patience  to  do 
a  dress,  but  could  toss  off  a  blouse. 


piece  goods  department  generally 
swatch  a  new  and  smart  fabric  in  a  few 
good  colors,  j>erhaps  three  or  four.  The 
swatches  are  inserted,  loose,  into  a 
small  envelope,  not  much  larger  than 
those  in  which  theatre  tickets  come. 
Facts  about  the  fabric  are  printed  on 
the  envelope  itself,  even  if  the  envel¬ 
ope  is  of  transparent  material.  Then 
the  whole  thing  goes  into  a  regular 
mailing. 

Encouraging  Sewing.  Perhaps  one 
reason  why  mail  order  business  can 
be  developed  in  piece  goods  is  that 
there  is  a  wealth  of  publicity  for  home 
sewing,  constantly  pouring  ideas  and 
inspiration  on  the  customer.  Whether 
she  is  a  homemaker,  a  business  girl,  a 
fashion  plate,  or  a  bobby-soxer,  her 
favorite  magazine  tells  her  about  the 
new  patterns.  She  sees  photographs, 
sometimes  in  full  color,  of  new  styles 
she  can  make  for  herself;  she  sees  ads 
describing  the  new  sewing  machines 
and  notions  for  making  the  job  swifter 
and  easier;  she  sees  outstanding  ready- 
to-wear  styles  identified  as  to  fabric 
maker,  so  that  she  can  go  out  and  buy 
the  very  same  material  for  herself. 

Plenty  of  p>eople  have  been  studying 
this  home  sewer,  analyzing  her  living 


Sales  Without  Manikins.  Another  im¬ 
possibility  that  has  been  made  possible 
by  a  few  unusual  stores  is  the  little 
matter  of  selling  without  manikins. 
This  may  sound  like  heresy,  but  it  can 
be  done  in  a  very  small  store  or  de¬ 
partment  where  boundless  enthusiasni 
is  poured  into  the  operation.  One  case 
involves  a  main  floor  trimming  depart 
ment.  In  that  store,  the  piece  goods 
buyer  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  certain  fabric— nylon  tricot  tulle. 
The  trimmings  buyer  asked  permission 
to  carry  it.  And,  with  none  of  the  props 
available  to  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment,  moved  bolt  after  bolt  of  it. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  small  de¬ 
partment  store,  with  a  piece  goods  de¬ 
partment  consisting  of  little  more  than 
a  counter.  But  the  woman  in  charge 
has  ideas;  she  drapes  fabrics  and  com¬ 
binations  of  fabrics,  on  her  counter, 
together  with  the  appropriate  notions 
and  trimmings.  And  she  keeps  push¬ 
ing  her  sales  up. 

That’s  the  hard  way  to  do  things,  ol 
course.  The  right  props  and  the  right 
manikins  make  life  a  lot  simpler.  One 
buyer,  in  a  good  sized  department 
store,  had  a  hard  time  making  his  man¬ 
agement  see  this  point.  Then  lucl 
came  his  way.  The  members  of  his 
{Continued  on  page  80) 
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April,  11 


ACETATE  IS  BACKED  BY  THE  Bll 

ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN  IN  TEXTILE  HISTORY 


The  new  Federal  Trade  Commission  rulings  now  require  Acetate  Identi¬ 
fication  on  all  acetate  merchandise.  To  help  you  comply  with  these  new 
regulations  on  fiber  identification,  Celanese  is  providing  free  identifica¬ 
tion  material  and  has  launched  a  program  of  advertising,  promotion, 
education  and  sales  training — the  most  extensive  campaign  of  its  history! 


THE  CELANESE  THEATRE  “the  best  dramatic  show  on  the  air’ 
is  taking  the  message  of  Acetate  to  millions.  _ 


Ads  like  these  in  LIFE,  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST. 
WOMAN’S  HOME  COMPANION  and  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 
every  month! 


ce  to  do 
ouse. 


Ads  like  these  in  VOGUE,  HARPER’S  BAZAAR, 
GLAMOUR.  TODAY’S  WOMAN, 
THE  NEW  YORKER,  TOWN  &  COUNTRY- 
all  designed  for  direct  store  tie-ins! 


do  with 
3t  tulle, 
rmission 


Magazines  and  newspapers  all  over  the  coimtry  are  featuring  acetate 
merchandise  on  their  editorial  pages,  building  tremendous  demand  for 
acetate  in  all  types  of  merchandise. 


For  Stores:  A  comprehensive  program  of  services  and  materials  to  help 
in  retail  sales  training,  advertising  and  promotion,  which  includes  a  book¬ 
let  on  Acetate,  a  Question  and  Answer  booklet,  training  films,  copy  aids 
for  the  retail  advertising  department  and  other  helps.  More  thanathou- 
semd  stores  have  ordered  these  selling  aids. 


and  corn- 
counter, 


Acetate 


YOU  CAN  CASH  IN  ON  ALL  THIS  ACETATE  PROMOTION  BY 
USING  THESE  FREE  INFORMATIVE  TAGS 


•  Have  you  ever  had  such  advertising  support  before  for  any  1 _ 

fiber  or  fabric  that  you  use? 

•  Of  course  not.  To  tie  in,  order  your  free  Acetate  fiber  identification  tags 

from  the  Acetate  Identification  Bureau,  180  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  16. 


INCORPORATION  OF  AMERICA,  180  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 


STORES 


Collection  Postal  Cards 


^OMART”  and  unusual  methods 
of  collecting  delinquent  accounts 
should  be  checked  by  your  attorney 
before  being  put  into  use.  Libel  is  not 
the  only  danger  that  may  lurk  within 
such  methods:  there  are  such  things  as 
wounded  feelings  and  even  marital 
difficulties  that  might  result,  to  cost 
the  department  store  plenty  of  money. 

In  Ex-ville,  Georgia,  a  hard-working 
young  man,  whom  we’ll  call  Ogul 
Thorpe,  went  with  his  wife  to  a  well- 
known  local  store  and  bought  a  radio 
on  the  installment  plan.  When  pay¬ 
ments  were  nearing  completion  they 
became  delinquent. 

One  day  the  mail  carrier  handed 
Mrs.  Thorpe  a  postal  card  reading: 

“Dear  Ogul: 

“I’ll  be  in  Ex-ville  next  week. 

Call  me  at  9693.  Love, 

“Mary.” 

This  card  was  read,  of  course,  by 
wifie,  who  quite  naturally  reached  the 
conclusion  that  her  husband  was  hav¬ 
ing  a  clandestine  love  affair  with  an¬ 
other  woman.  When  Ogul  came  home 
for  lunch  his  mate  showed  him  the 
card.  In  vain  his  protestations  that  he 
did  not  understand  its  contents,  that 
he  knew  no  girl  by  the  name  of  Mary 
and  had  no  affair  with  anyone. 

On  his  way  back  to  work  he  must 
have  recognized  the  ’phone  number  as 
belonging  to  the  store  which  had  sold 
him  the  radio,  for  he  confronted  that 
store  with  the  postcard.  Ogul  demand¬ 
ed  that  they  call  up  Mrs.  Thorjje  with 
a  full  explanation.  This  they  did  and 
she  seemed  satisfied.  However,  on 
thinking  the  matter  over,  Mrs.  Thorpe 
later  in  the  afternoon  packed  up  her 
belongings  and,  taking  their  child 
with  her,  went  to  live  with  her  mother. 
There  she  fell  ill  and  uf>on  further 
reflection  returned  two  weeks  later  to 
her  husband  at  his  earnest  solicitation. 

Nevertheless,  the  “Love,  Mary” 
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ghost  refused  to  be  laid.  After  the 
card’s  app>earance,  according  to  evi¬ 
dence  later  offered  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  things  went  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  wife  could  not  free  her 
mind  from  the  thought  that  her  hus¬ 
band  might  have  been  unfaithful  to 
her  “and  she  did  not  trust  him  as  be¬ 
fore.  When  he  would  come  home” 
later  than  usual  she  would  ask  him 
questions.  The  husband,  irritated  at 
her  distrust,  would  often  fail  to  an¬ 
swer.  “His  drinking,  before  this  time 
only  moderate,  tended  to  increase,  as 
sometimes  happens  under  the  same  or 
similar  circumstances.  He  even  struck 
his  wife  on  one  occasion.” 

An  otherwise  trivial  event  added  to 
the  couple’s  misery.  Before  the  postal 
came,  Mr.  Thorpe  had  been  pursuing 
studies  in  Atlanta  under  the  G.I.  Bill 
of  Rights.  Thereafter  on  two  week¬ 
ends,  instead  of  returning  to  his  home 
he  stayed  over  in  Atlant.a,  explaining 
to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  his  wife 
that  he  was  busy  studying. 

“There  is  no  evidence,”  declared  the 
Court,  “that  his  stay  in  Atlanta  over 
the  week-ends  was  anything  but  inno¬ 
cent.  However,  coupled  with  other 
circumstances,  it  caused  his  wife  to 
worry,”  and  further  to  distrust  her 
husband. 

On  the  witness  stand  Mrs.  Thorpe 
testified  that  she  had  trusted  her  hus¬ 
band  prior  to  the  fatal  card-receiving 
date  and  since  that  time  “on  some 
occasions  thought  that  she  continued 
to  trust  him.”  At  other  times,  includ¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  trial,  she  stated 
frankly,  she  “just  doesn’t  know  what 
to  think.” 

In  a  blistering  opinion  the  Federal 
tribunal  rendered  a  punitive  judg¬ 
ment  of  $5,000  in  Mr.  Thorpe’s  favor 
against  the  offending  store  as  damages 
for  wounded  feelings  and  marital  diffi¬ 
culties:  “Although,”  the  Court  re¬ 
marked  as  if  conscious  that  even  that 


sum  was  not  enough,  “the  injuries  and 
damages”  suffered  by  Mr.  Thorpe  “are 
such  as  are  not  easily  computed”  in 
monetary  terms.  The  Court  expressed 
a  hope  “that  the  husband’s  exonera¬ 
tion  by  the  judgment  in  this  case 
might  assist”  in  the  restoration  of 
“mutual  respect  and  admiration  exist¬ 
ing”  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorpe 
“prior  to  September  16.” 

The  Judge  called  attention  to  some 
citations  from  the  law  concerning  libel 
and  slander,  though  judgment  in  the 
case  was  not  dependent  upon  proof  of 
libel  (italics  are  ours): 

(1)  Various  publications  concern¬ 
ing  relations  of  men  with  women 
which,  while  “not  imputing  a  want  of 
chastity,  yet  tend  to  disgrace  the  party 
charged  or  to  render  him  ludicrous  or 
ridiculous,  have  been  held  libelous” 
by  their  very  nature. 

(2)  A  communication  to  plaintiffs 
husband  or  wife  is  ordinarily  a  “pub¬ 
lication"  within  the  meaning  of  law. 

(3)  The  method  of  “publication” 
of  a  libel  or  slander  is  immaterial. 

Specifically,  the  Court  rebuked  the 
defendant  store  for  “sending  to  this 
husband  at  his  home  an  open  postal 
card  which  on  its  face  would  convey  to 
his  wife  that  the  husband  had  a  clan¬ 
destine  relationship  with  some  person 
named  Mary.  The  reactions  of  the 
plaintiff’s  wife  were  to  be  reasonably 
anticipated!” 

In  the  Thorpe  case  the  Court  point¬ 
ed  out  special  circumstances  of  aggra 
vation:  payments  on  the  radio  were 
nearing  completion,  one  having  been 
made  shortly  before  the  sending  of  the 
offensive  card.'  The  Judge  called  de¬ 
fendant’s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
title  still  remained  in  the  store  and 
they  could  have  collected  the  balance 
by  retaking  the  radio,  or  by  other  legal 
means. 

It  would  further  seem  that  particu¬ 
lar  caution  should  be  used  in  collec¬ 
tion  methods.  “Stunt”  devices  are 
very  likely  to  spell  trouble. 

April,  1952 
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PAPER  BAG  COMPANY 


L«cMiiii9  stores  throa^out  the  country 
rate  Equitable  os  the  No>  1  resource 
^  ior  distinctive  paper  bogs. 

^  .  And  for  good  reason  . . « 


BELIABILITY  —  You  wont  the  right  bog 
when  you  want  it.  Equitable  is  rated  tops 
for  prompt,  dependable  delivery. 

QUALITY— Rigid  control  at  cdl  production 
levels  from  poper  making  to  printed  bag 
assures  a  uniformly  perfect  product  from 
one  order  to  the  next. 

COOPERATION  —  Eqmtable's  expert  per¬ 
sonnel  are  skilled  in  every  phase  of  wrapt 
ping  procedures:  ready  to  help  you  set  up 
the  most  modem,  e^dent  and  economic(ri 
irystem  of  wrapping. 

SERVKX— Our  design  artists  ore  Special¬ 
ists;  their  experience  and  ability  is  ovcdl- 
oble  without  obligation  to  put  extra  soles 
appeal  and  "personality"  into  •your  bogs. 

ECONOMY  —  Equitable's  direct-from-the- 
mill  prices  plus  the  over-all  operotional 
economies  effected  mean  just  one  thing: 
lowered  final  costs. 

Why  not  write  Equitable  today  ior  design 
recommendations  and  a  quotation  bosMl 
on  your  requkmnmxts? 


Equitable  Bag  of  Tomorrow 
with  popular  envelope-type  flap. 


Equitable's  Take-Hold  Bag 
with  the  double  locking 
feature  increases  "take-withs' 
and  cuts  box  costs. 


Equitable's  Standard  Round-Lip 
.Merchandise  Bag. 


45-50  VAN  DAM  STREET 


PAPES  MILLS  AND  SOinHERN  BAG  PLANT:  ORANGE,  TEXAS 


Service  Pacts 


about 
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Fabrics 


TROUBLE  WITH  TAFFETA 


OPRING  brings  taffeta  and  taffeta 

is  all  too  likely  to  bring  trouble. 
This  year  taffeta  is  exceptionally  popu¬ 
lar.  Its  full,  crisp  handle  is  just  what 
the  dress  designer  needs  for  today’s 
fashions.  Also  selling  in  large  volume 
are  shantungs  and  lightweight  failles 
that  have  been  “taffetized.” 

Though  it  is  very  desirable  as  a  style 
fabric,  taffeta  still  spells  considerable 
trouble  to  the  customer,  the  retailer 
and  the  drycleaner.  Many  taffetas 
water-spot;  some  shrink  and  lose  all  or 
most  of  their  original  crispness  in  a 
single  cleaning:  they  are  subject  to 
yarn  slippage,  particularly  at  the 
seams,  and  they  are  difficult  to  press 
satisfactorily. 

Each  year  a  new  contingent  of  cus¬ 
tomers  meets  these  service  shortcom¬ 
ings  and  makes  a  resolution  never  to 
buy  a  taffeta  again  unless  satisfaction 
is  assured.  And  drycleaners  pretty 
generally  have  adopted  the  policy  of 
accepting  taffeta  garments  only  at  the 
customer’s  risk. 

However,  not  all  taffetas  should  be 
included  in  the  category  of  trouble 
makers.  Silk  taffeta,  as  a  rule,  gives 
reasonably  satisfactory  performance 
both  as  to  wear  and  to  cleaning.  And 
piece  dyed  taffeta  in,  both  acetate  and 
rayon  is  generally  satisfactory. 

The  "Off-loom"  Taffetas.  But  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  fashion  taffetas 
on  the  market  are  of  the  “off  loom’’ 
tyf)e.  These  are  the  ones  that  give 
trouble.  They  include  the  solution- 
dyed  acetate  taffetas  which  seem  to 
dominate  the  market  at  the  present 
time  as  well  as  the  yarn-dyed  rayon  taf¬ 
fetas  which  were  p>opular  in  past  sea¬ 
sons. 

The  solution-dyed  acetate  taffetas 
and  the  yarn-dyed  rayon  taffetas  gen¬ 


erally  receive  no  after-treatment  to 
stabilize  them  for  better  serviceability. 
They  are  sold  and  used  just  as  they 
come  from  the  loom.  The  wear  and 
cleaning  problems  they  present  arise 
primarily  from  the  sizing  content  of 
the  fabric.  The  sizing  material  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  warp  yarn  or  lengthwise 
direction  of  the  cloth.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
cedure  which  is  followed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  any  cloth  as  a  means  of 
protecting  the  yarns  against  breaks 
during  weaving.  However,  in  the  case 
of  piece-dyed  and  printed  goods,  in¬ 
cluding  piece-dyed  taffetas,  the  sizing 
material  is  removed  from  the  cloth  as 
an  initial  step  in  processing.  To  facili¬ 
tate  this  process,  warp  sizings  are 
formulated  to  obtain  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  of  solubility  in  water. 

Crispness  Dissolves.  In  the  case  of  the 
off-loom  taffetas,  the  warp  sizing  is  not 
removed,  and  is,  in  fact,  depended 
upon  to  give  the  material  its  full,  crisp 
handle.  But  since  the  sizing  is  highly 
soluble  in  water,  any  contact  with 
water  affects  it.  Water-spotting  is  in¬ 
evitable,  and  cleaning  is  likely  to  leave 
the  fabric  limp.  There  are  many  typ>es 
of  soils  and  stains  which  can  be  re¬ 
moved  only  by  water,  and  the  most 
skillful  drycleaning  technicians  have 
reported  that  they  cannot  satisfactorily 
remove  such  stains  without  removing 
the  sizing  at  the  same  time. 

This  problem  deserves  more  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  weavers  than  it  seems 
to  have  received.  If  they  really  appre¬ 
ciated  the  service  limitations  of  these 
off-loom  taffetas  they  might  develop  an 
insoluble  warp  sizing.  The  problem 
should  certainly  be  given  some  re¬ 
search  attention  in  the  interests  of 
consumer  satisfaction  and  public  good¬ 
will. 


Another  problem  presented  by  off- 
loom  taffetas  is  shrinkage.  This  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  any  fabric  which  receive 
no  further  processing  after  it  come 
from  the  loom.  In  yarn-dyed  fabrics  a 
wet-processing  treatment  to  control 
shrinkage  is  not  always  possible. 
Shrinkages  of  as  high  as  six  p>er  cent  in 
the  warp  direction  may  result  afto 
several  drycleanings,  with  perhaps  two 
per  cent  of  this  shrinkage  occurring  in 
the  first  cleaning.  Filling  shrinkage 
across  the  width  of  the  cloth  are  usual¬ 
ly  nominal.  Shrinkage  is  characteristic 
of  all  off-loom  taffetas,  regardless  of 
fiber  content  and  including  silk  taf¬ 
fetas.  In  the  piece-dyed  cloths,  both 
acetate  and  rayon,  the  shrinkage  char¬ 
acteristics  vary  according  to  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  finisher.  He  has  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  problem. 

"Taffetized"  Fabrics.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  many  types  of  dress  fabrics  are 
given  a  full,  crisp  hand  by  a  “taffetii- 
ing’’  process.  This  is  done  by  applying 
a  lacquer  to  the  back  of  the  cloth  by 
means  of  a  “back  filling’’  textile  finish¬ 
ing  machine.  Taffetized  finishes  may 
or  may  not  be  stable  in  cleaning,  de- 
{lending  on  the  construction  of  the 
cloth  itself.  Some  fabrics  retain  this 
finish  satisfactorily  for  three  cleanings; 
others  become  limp  after  one  deaning. 
In  any  case,  the  change  in  the  fabric  is 
not  as  severe  as  in  the  case  of  the  off- 
loom,  warfhsized  cloths. 

Finally,  any  taffeta  fabric  is  hard  to 
press.  It  has  a  tendency  to  retain  hand 
creases  and,  in  acetate  cloths  esptecial- 
ly,  the  fabric  is  subject  to  shine. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious;  crisp  fin¬ 
ished  dress  fabrics  can  certainly  be  sold 
enthusiastically  for  their  style  apyieal, 
but  some  reservations  should  be  made 
about  service  unless  the  store  has  re 
ceived  specific  assurances  about  the 
fabric’s  stability  in  normal  wear  and 
cleaning. 
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April,  195! 


PROOF!  You  can  beat  all  previous  figures 
tieing  in  with  the 

J^hiSetK^  ROUND  ROBIN  TOURNAMENT! 


(May  15,  16,  17,  18 — Wykagyl  Country  Club,  New  Rochelle,  New  York) 


Tournament  Sells  Suits  as  well  as  Slacks 

. .  we  would  like  to  put  in  our  name  now  . . .  for 
co-spoi^ring  this  tournament.  We  bought  more  trou¬ 
sers  this  year  than  last  because  we  know  that  ^ 
tourney  sold  trousers  as  well  as  suits  for  us.” 

_  McCLUNG  &  MORGAN 
South  Charleston,  West  Vo. 


Sold  more  Slacks  Every  Year  for  S  Years 

"Arrangements  are  being  made  by  us  now  to  spon¬ 
sor  the  matches  as  they  are  broadcast,  and  wifi  be 
our  third  time  for  carrying  the  sport  to  our  local 
listeners.  Each  year  we  have  increased  the  Palm  Beach 
Slacks  order,  and  as  long  as  that  happens  we  believe 
we  are  spending  our  advertising  money  wisely.” 

AIRHEART-KIRK  CLOTHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Roanoko,  Vo. 


Atalre  MAY  Your  Biggest  Palm  Beach*  Month  in  History 
This  Easy  ’’TOURNAMENT  PLAN"  Way 


MOUNTAINS  OF  PUBLICITY  built  around  sport  stars  like 
Sam  Snead,  Jimmy  Demaret,  Lloyd  Mangrum  and  13 
other  golfing  greats,  create  local  brand  name  plugs  for 
you . . .  means  faster  selling,  more  tickets,  bigger  tickets! 

ir  HARRY  WISMIR  broadcasts  the  Tournament  over  ABC 
Radio  Network.  You  can  sponsor  it  locally,  and  Palm 
Beach  pays  half.  "Red”  Barber  telecasts  over  CBS 
Television  Network.  Your  store  name  will  be  featured 
free  in  TV  commercials. 

WRITS  FOR  free  glossy  photos  of  top  golfers  and  color¬ 
ful  30  x  40  inch  background  poster  for  your  windows. 


■jir  6IT  THS  FACTS.  Do  more  business,  make  more  money, 
sell  more  Palm  Beach  Slacks,  Spiort  Coats  and  Suits 
like  merchants  McClung  &  Morgan  and  Airheart-Kirk, 
who  tell  you  above,  their  own  Tournament  Tie-in 
"Success  Story.” 

"jV  mail  coupon  for  "Idea  Kit  No.  8”  ...  a  simple, 
proved  Tournament  pay-off  Plan  that  can  brihig  you 
your  biggest  month  of  May  in  history,  and  get  you  off 
to  a  flying  start  beating  aU  previous  figvures  in  1952. 

THIS  YEAR’S  TOURNAMENT 
WILL  BE  THE  BIGGEST  MONEY  MAKER  OF  THEM  ALU 
MAKE  PLANS  NOW  TO  GET  YOUR  SHARE! 


The  Most  COLORFUL  Line  of  Slacks 


Moil  Coupon  for  Free  Tournomont  Promotlen  Kit 

Palm  Booch  Company,  Dopt.  4, 242  W.  7ri(  SI.,  Cincbinofi  2,  Ohio 

Send  me  Palm  Beach  “Idea  Kit  No.  8”  fnving  simple, 
proved  Tournament  Pay-off  Plan  and  run  down  of  other 
promotable  items  and  events  in  your  35  Promotional 
Packages. 

Store  Name _ 


Palm  Beach  Company,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

*Res.  T.  M.  Goodall-Sanford,  Inc. 

^yon,  mohair,  acetate  and  S%  nylon,  in  most  styles. 
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ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


SMALLER  STORES 

1"rOW  to  pare  expenses,  and  how  to 
build  up  sales— in  short,  how  to 
make  a  profit— will  be  the  theme  ol 
afternoon  and  evening  sessions  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division,  at  its  one-day 
meeting  in  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New 
York  City,  April  22. 

Featured  at  an  afternoon  session, 
presided  over  by  Fred  W.  Deisroth,  of 
P.  Deisroth’s  Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Di¬ 
vision,  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  wage 
and  hour  regulations,  by  George  Plant, 
manager  of  NRDGA’s  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group.  Plant,  a  recognized  au¬ 
thority,  will  answer  questions  that  may 
be  offered  from  the  floor. 

An  open  forum  discussion,  at  the 
same  session,  will  dig  into  money-sav¬ 
ing  ideas  on  all  types  of  expense— ad¬ 
vertising,  payroll,  buying,  transp>orta- 
tion,  maintenance,  supply,  insurance, 
and  traveling.  Also  scheduled  for  the 
same  treatment  is  the  question  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  night  openings;  discus¬ 
sion  will  explore  the  advantages  of  one 
or  two  nights  open  a  week,  and  of  clos¬ 
ing  one  business  day  a  week. 

The  trend  to  the  suburbs  will  come 
up  for  consideration  when  the  group 
discusses  competition  from  supermar¬ 
kets  on  the  outskirts  of  town;  on  the 
other  hand,  downtown  stores  will  find 
keen  interest  in  a  discussion  of  what 
smaller  towns  have  done  by  way  of  out¬ 
standing  parking  jobs. 

The  evening  session,  a  dinner  meet¬ 
ing,  will  be  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Gail  G.  Grant,  president  of  Gail  G. 
Grant  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio,  and 
chairman  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion  of  NRDGA.  The  proceedings  will 
begin  with  a  visual  presentation  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers,  “Your  Money  Is  What  You  Make 
It.”  Following  will  be  a  three-part  dis¬ 
cussion  of  promotions  that  ring  the 
cash  register  with  extra  sales.  Part  One, 
“How  To  Translate  Acetate  Into 
Profits,”  will  be  presented  by  Paul 
White,  textile  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  for  Celanese  Corp.  of  America. 
Part  Two,  a  pupjjet  show,  will  feature 


These  are  the  important  mid-year  meetings  of  the  special 
executives  who  carry  on  tlie  business  of  retailing.  They  are  in 
professional  conferences  in  which  reports  of  progress  in  ev 
field  are  exchanged.  Ex«‘ept  for  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  > 


Ken  Van,  Cementon,  Pa.  The  third 
part  will  be  presentations  by  three 
smaller  store  merchants  of  unusual  and 
spectacular  promotions.  The  mer¬ 
chants:  Joe  Feller,  president.  Feller, 
Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada;  Dick 
Edwards,  president.  Bright  Stores,  Inc., 
Lansford,  Pa.;  Fred  Bresee,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Bresee’s  Department  Store, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

controllers;  congress 

l^OR  31  years,  the  Controllers’  Con- 
gress  has  held  its  mid-year  conven¬ 
tions  outside  New  York  City.  This 
year,  however,  when  the  32nd  Annual 
Convention  of  NRDGA’s  Controllers’ 
Congress  meets,  it  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  New  York  City.  The  dates: 
May  26  to  29.  The  Metropolitan  Con¬ 
trollers’  Association,  New  York  City’s 
retail  control  group,  is  cooperating 
with  Raymond  F.  Copes,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Congress,  in  staging  the 
event.  More  than  800  store  control 
executives  are  expected  to  attend. 

The  four-day  meeting  will  be  devot¬ 
ed  to  discussions  of  how  to  increase 
efficiency  in  retail  operating  proced¬ 
ures,  and  to  the  analysis  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  latest  techniques  in  retail 
control.  .Although  many  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  treated  in  panel  discus¬ 
sions,  there  will  be  several  prominent 
speakers.  Among  them:  Macy’s  Jack 
Straus;  Harvard’s  McNair;  Roy  L.  Rei- 
erson  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company. 
Lew  Hahn,  president  emeritlis  of 
NRDG.A,  and  Raymond  F.  Copes. 

The  program  provides  a  heavy 
schedule  of  sessions,  including  three 
early-bird  (eight  o’clock)  meetings. 
But  it  won’t  be  all  work  and  no  play. 
The  after-hours  program  includes 
entertainment  ranging  from  a  cocktail 
party  to  a  boat  ride,  and  there  is  even 


an  after-convention  event  planned. 

At  the  opjening  session,  Mondj 
afternoon.  May  26,  Jack  Straus,  pro 
dent  of  Macy’s,  Inc.,  will  deliver  th 
welcoming  address  in  behalf  of  Ne 
York’s  retailers.  At  the  same  sessia 
Roy  L.  Reierson,  of  the  Bankers  Tru 
Company,  will  discuss  the  economi 
outlook. 

Tuesday  morning.  May  27,  will  fe 
ture  a  talk  by  Henry  Rothschild,  vk 
chairman  of  the  Office  of  Salary  Stabi 
ization,  on  the  comp>ensation  of  retij 
executives.  At  the  same  meeting, 
panel  discussion  will  take  up  taxatia 
matters. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  atta 
tion  will  swing  to  electronics  and  whi 
it  can  do  for  the  retail  store.  A  spieda 
panel  will  discuss  latest  developmea 
in  the  electronics  field,  and  there  w 
be  an  exhibit  during  the  session  of  tli 
most  up>to-date  equipment  for  usei 
the  retail  store.  At  the  same  sessia 
another  panel  will  dig  into  the  eo 
nomics  of  forecasting  and  merchandii 
budgeting. 

Expense  control  and  product! 
measurement  will  have  their  inni 
at  the  Wednesday  morning.  May 
session.  Teamed  with  these  subj 
will  be  an  analysis  of  last  year's  a 
p>ense  p>erformance— a  presentation 
Professor  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  of  th 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Admiiu 
tration,  of  the  Harvard  annual  studyo 
retail  op>erating  exp>enses. 

Results  of  ISSl’s  operations  will  I 
discussed  from  another  angle  at  tl 
Wednesday  afternoon  session,  wht 
Raymond  F.  Copses,  as  general  man 
ger  of  the  NRDGA’s  Controllers’  Coi 
gress,  will  discuss  features  of  the  1® 
edition  of  the  Association’s  “Dep* 
mental  Merchandising  and  Opjeral" 
Results  of  Department  and  Speci 
Stores,”  issued  each  year  by  the  ( 
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etice.  which  covers  all  phases  of  sti^re  operation,  they  (‘oiicen- 
ite  in  each  case  on  the  techniques  of  a  single  retail  specialty . 
nil  is  timed  for  the  greatest  convenience  of  the  greatest  nnmher. 
Li  is  held  in  a  different  citv  each  vear. 


riTni 


as 


trollers'  Congiess.  Lew  Hahn,  presi- 
ient  emeritus  of  the  NRDGA,  will  also 
ipeak  at  this  session,  and  there  will  be 
I  report  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
Research  Committee. 

Expense  will  return  to  the  sp>otlight 
It  the  final  business  meeting  of  the 
convention,  Thursday  morning.  May 
8.  Under  the  title  of  “Expense  Sav¬ 
ings  Panorama,’’  there  will  be  a  pre- 
entation  that  will  include  details  of 
apense  savings  studies  made  by  local 
retail  control  groups  in  six  cities. 

Early  bird  sessions  are  scheduled  for 
the  mornings  of  May  27,  28  and  29. 
uid  will  take  up,  in  turn,  the  subjects 
i  eased  departments,  crime  waves  in 
(ores,  and  calculated  risks. 

Frosting  on  the  cake  will  be  the 
liversified  entertainment  program 
ilanned  by  the  Congress  for  its  first 
Sew  York  convention.  A  cocktail 
arty,  sponsored  by  New  York’s  retail- 
n  and  Life  Magazine,  starts  things  off 
m  Monday,  May  26.  On  Thursday, 

*  here  will  be  a  dinner  dance  and  show, 
muring  Broadway  talent.  A  cruise 

^  itound  New  York  City  is  also  planned 
“I  »the  delegates  and  their  families.  Im- 
^  nediately  after  the  convention,  a  spe- 

*  idly  planned  NRDGA  Controllers’ 
®  jongress  Cruise,  a  six-day  trip  to  Ber- 

^  nida,  is  scheduled, 
tb 

"  TRAFFIC  GROUP 

ffHE  31st  Annual  Conference  of  the 
NRDG.A  Traffic  Group  will  be 
rid  May  12-13-14,  1952,  at  the  Hotel 
^  tatler,  Cleveland.  The  entire  three- 
an  hy 

meeting  will  be  devoted  to  an  ex- 
huge  of  ideas  and  information  de- 
igned  to  bring  about  economies  in 
*  onsportation  costs  and  receiving  and 
Wking  expense. 

^  Among  the  subjects  to  be  considered 
^  le:  retailer  shipping  associations— 


their  advantages,  their  progress,  and 
their  problems;  how  stores  are  meeting 
the  problem  caused  by  new  parcel  p>ost 
size  and  weight  limitations;  laying  the 
groundwork  for  expense  reduction  in 
receiving  and  marking;  expense¬ 
cutting  through  mechanization,  non¬ 
marking,  and  unusual  equipment;  ex¬ 
perience  of  stores  that  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  having  selling  personnel 
remark  merchandise,  rather  than  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking  personnel  (this 
will  include  results  of  a  nationwide 
study  on  remarking  p>olicies);  problems 
connected  with  the  receiving  and 
marking  of  branch  store  merchandise; 
op>erating  the  traffic  department  office 
more  efficiently,  more  economically; 
electronic  price-marking.  Many  other 
subjects  will  be  discussed  as  well,  and 
there  will  also  be  two  breakfast  ses¬ 
sions  for  representatives  of  stores  with 
annual  sales  volumes  of  less  than 
$10,000,000  to  discuss  mutual  traffic, 
receiving  and  marking  problems. 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT 

l^VERY  phase  of  credit  operation,  in- 
^  eluding  the  special  problems  of  the 
smaller  store,  will  be  covered  at  the 
Credit  Management  Division’s  19th 
Annual  Working  Conference,  May  6 
to  8  inclusive,  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
Detroit.  Early  bird  sessions  and  a  dele¬ 
gates’  lounge,  special  favorites  of  credit 
managers,  will  again  be  offered.  The 
early  bird  sessions,  three  on  Wednes¬ 
day  May  7,  and  three  on  Thursday, 
May  8,  begin  at  8;00  A.M.  Each  will 
treat  a  single  subject,  and  the  delegates 
will  have  coffee  and  doughnuts  while 
they  listen.  In  the  delegates’  lounge, 
members  meet  for  between-sessions 
chats  and  swap  tricks  .of  the  trade. 

Registration  for  the  convention,  and 
an  informal,  Dj^itch  treat  reception  for 


delegates  and  their  wives  will  begin  at 
6;00  P.M.,  Monday,  May  5. 

Sessions  begin  at  9:30  Tuesday 
morning.  May  4,  with  a  meeting  on 
customer  relations.  A  talk  by  Marsden 
Thompson,  assistant  director  of  con¬ 
sumer  research  for  General  Motors, 
will  look  into  the  question  of  whether 
the  customer  is  always  right;  a  talk  by 
Lawrence  Chait,  director  of  list  re¬ 
search  for  Time,  Inc.,  will  tell  how  to 
find,  reach,  and  approach  credit  pros- 
p>ects.  Open  forum  discussion  will 
follow.  Presiding  will  be  CMD’s  Chair¬ 
man,  Clarence  E.  \Volfinger,  credit 
manager  of  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 
Walter  E.  Baab,  credit  sales  manager 
of  Stern  Brothers,  New  York,  will  give 
the  call  to  order,  and  Dr.  Wellington 
M.  Logan,  of  the  Detroit  Council  of 
Cffiurches,  will  give  the  invocation. 

Walter  Baab  will  preside  at  the 
luncheon  meeting  that  will  follow,  and 
L.  B.  Sappington,  vice  president  of  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  will  be  the 
featured  speaker.  At  the  afternoon 
session,  three  other  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany  executives  will  participate:  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Grinager,  credit  manager,  will 
preside,  and  William  Randolph,  as¬ 
sistant  general  sujierintendent,  and 
Frank  Colombo,  assistant  manager  of 
the  basement  store,  will  form  a  discus¬ 
sion  panel.  Featured  speaker  will  be 
Thomas  H.  Nelson,  partner  in  Rogers. 
Slade,  and  Hill,  and  president  of  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Training,  Inc.,  New  York.  His 
subject  will  be  the  management  func¬ 
tions  of  credit  executives. 

Wednesday’s  morning  session  will  be 
devoted  to  collection  problems.  Clyde 
C.  Kortz,  general  credit  manager  of  the 
Higbee  Company,  Cleveland,  will  be 
featured  speaker,  and  there  will  be  a 
panel  discussion  by  D.  W.  Bollman, 
credit  manager  of  Joseph  Horne  Co.; 
F.  R.  Brunson,  credit  manager  of 
Emery,  Bird  &:  Thayer  Co.;  Helen 
Kaogh,  credit  manager  of  Wolf  &  Des- 
sauer;  Francis  J.  Lukes,  general  credit 
manager,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.  J.  P. 
Stedehouder,  credit  sales  manager  for 
Lansburgh  8c  Bro.,  and  chairman  of 
CMD’s  collection  committee,  will  pre- 
(Continued  on  page  73) 


The  Directors  of  NRDGA 
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to  a  three-story  enterprise.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  middle  of  an  historic  block 
which  includes  the  home  of  Brigham 
Young  and  the  administrative  offices 
of  the  Church  of  The  Latter  Day 
Saints. 

.4  product  of  West  Point  and  the 
Harvard  Business  School,  Wilbur  S. 
Jones  joined  The  Peoples  Store  (now 
Stone  &  Thomas)  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
in  1933;  became  its  vice  president  and 
general  manager  in  1940  and  president 
of  the  store  in  1947.  He  served  in 
World  VV^ar  II  from  1941  to  1945,  re¬ 
turned  to  inactive  status  as  a  Colonel 
and  is  the  holder  of  many  military 
decorations.  He  is  a  director  of  several 
West  Virginia  business  organizations, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Security 
Trust  Company  of  Wheeling,  and  ac¬ 
tive  in  many  trade  and  welfare  groups. 

Thirty-year  old  Gail  G.  Grant, 
newly  elected  chairman  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division,  has  been  president  of 
his  family  store  in  Painesville,  Ohio 
since  1947.  His  whole  career  in  retail¬ 
ing  has  been  postwar,  for  he  went 
straight  from  the  T uck  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  at  Dartmouth 
into  the  Navy  as  a  reserve  officer.  When 
the  war  ended  he  returned  to  the  store 
as  a  buyer;  after  his  father’s  death  he 
became  vice  president,  then  president. 
He  has  completely  remodeled  and  re¬ 
organized  Grant’s. 

William  B.  Holmes  was  born  in 
Ireland,  came  to  Canada  at  18  and 
went  to  work  for  the  T.  Eaton  Co.  in 
Toronto.  He  started  in  hardware; 
by  1921  he  was  Eaton’s  ready-to-wear 
buyer  and  head  of  the  mail  order  and 
city  departments.  At  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  which  he  joined  as  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  he  also  added  the 
duties  of  sales  promotion  manager. 
Then  he  came  to  the  U.  S.,  in  1929,  first 
with  the  E.  T.  Slattery  Company  of 
Boston,  then  out  to  Milwaukee  with 
the  T.  A.  Chapman  Company  and,  in 
1935,  back  to  the  East  as  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Bonwit  Teller. 
In  1940  he  became  president  of  Bon- 
wit’s;  in  1947  he  left  the  retail  field  and 
subsequently  joined  Jacqueline  Codi- 
ran-Charbert  as  chairman  of  the  board. 
He  still  holds  that  p>ost,  but  has  been 
back  in  retailing,  as  McCreery’s  presi¬ 


dent,  since  1950.  Holmes  is  almost  as 
well-known  for  his  work  with  charit¬ 
able  and  civic  organizations  in  New 
York  as  he  is  for  his  versatility  in  busi¬ 
ness.  He  is  president  of  the  New  York  • 
Board  of  Trade. 

Ira  K.  Young,  Tennessee-born,  went 
to  Colorado  in  1903,  got  a  job  in  the 
Crews-Beggs  Dry  Goods  Company  and 
has  been  with  the  store  ever  since. 
Since  1921  he  has  been  its  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  Young  has 
spent  a  lifetime  preaching  and  exem¬ 
plifying  the  influence  for  good  of  the 
articulate,  public  spirited  citizen.  The 
development  of  Colorado’s  resources 
and  highways  has  been  one  of  his 
major  interests  and  he  has  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  the  state  in  many 
other  fields.  Under  his  management, 
Crews-Beggs  has  become  one  of  the 
large  businesses  of  the  west,  with  a 
trading  area  which  he  has  pushed  for 
hundreds  of  miles  out  of  Pueblo. 

Born  in  Montreal,  David  E.  Moeser 
entered  the  retail  field  as  controller  at 
Conrad’s,  Boston,  after  a  brief  but 
varied  career  in  other  businesses.  That 
was  in  1908;  he  has  been  with  Conrad’s 
ever  since,  as  president  and  a  substan¬ 
tial  owner  of  the  business.  Moeser  has 
been  president  of  the  NRDGA,  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress,  and  is  chairman  of  the 
.\ssociation’s  Finance  Committee. 

Charles  A.  Whipple  was  born  in 
Massachusetts,  educated  at  Harvard 
College  and  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  spent  his  first  ten  years  in  re¬ 
tailing  at  Filene’s.  In  1919  he  resigned 
as  divisional  merchandise  manager 
and  director  there  to  take  on  the  job 
of  building  up  Parke  Snow,  of  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass.  He  is  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  company;  holds  various 
directorships  in  banks  and  businesses, 
and  has  lived  in  Lexington,  Mass,  for 
the  past  25  years. 

Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Kaufmann’s,  is  also 
a  vice  president  and  a  director  of  the 
May  Company.  He  has  been  chairman 
of  NRDGA’s  Vendor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  since  1934,  and  his  long,  pio¬ 
neering  and  diplomatic  service  in  this 
field  has  won  the  respect  jind  appreci¬ 
ation  of  manufacturers  as  well  as  re¬ 


tailers.  He  was  awarded  the  NRDGA'j 
gold  medal  for  service  to  the  trade  in 
1948.  Wolf  has  been  with  Kaufmann's 
for  30  years;  before  that  he  got  his  first 
retail  experience  in  his  father’s  store 
in  Arkansas,  served  in  the  World  Wai 
I  Army  and  had  a  brief  spell  in  the 
cotton  brokerage  business.  Wolfs  ener 
g)'  and  the  wide  range  of  his  interests 
are  rapidly  becoming  a  legend  in  the 
trade.  They  include  politics  and  settle¬ 
ment  work,  hospitals  and  light  opera, 
the  theatre  and  every  community  wel 
fare  activity.  What  he  handles  is  sue 
cessful.  Retailers  and  government  con¬ 
trol  officials  enjoyed  a  rare  accord  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  on  one  subject— the 
inventory  control  regulation,  for  the 
good  sense  and  effectiveness  of  which 
Wolf  was  largely  responsible. 


The  Month  in  Retailing 
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Are  You  Driving  Customers  Away? 


f f ^~kF  course  no  successful  merchant 
is  literally  driving  his  customen 
from  his  door.  But  the  odds  are  that 
unwittingly,  through  lack  of  direct  and 
simple  action,  you  are  contributing  to 
employee  and  customer  misunder¬ 
standing  as  forcibly  as  if  you  weit 
wielding  a  whip.”  With  this  introduc¬ 
tion,  NRDGA  published  this  month 
the  first  two  of  a  series  of  booklets 
containing  the  facts  that  are  needed 
to  correct  common  misconceptions, 
among  employees  and  customers,  about 
retail  markups  and  profits;  about  the 
store’s  responsibility  for  price  rises, 
and  about  the  employment  opportuni 
ties  retailing  offers.  The  booklets  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Personnel  Group 
and  the  Public  Relations  Department 
of  the  NRDGA.  They  are  designed 
for  distribution  by  stores  and  local 
trade  groups  to  retail  employees  and 
to  the  public.  ' 

In  1951,  when  the  Association’s  di 
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Fast,  Simplified 
Sales  Check 
Processing 

. . .  with  j  IBM  ^aekincA 


Whether  you  run  a  large  or  small  store, 
the  IBM  Proof  Machine  can  bring  you  new 
economies.  This  machine  streamlines  four  of 
your  basic  business  functions: 


SAllS  AUDIT.  In  one  handling  of  the  sales  checks, 
it  prepares  individual  group  listings  and  de¬ 
partmental  control  tape,  distributes  miscella¬ 
neous  non-merchandise  charges,  and  sorts 
according  to  ledger  or  cycle  group,  or  to  class 
of  sale. 

ACCOUNTS  UCtlYABLC  CONTBOIS.  It  sorts  and  tapes 
charge  checks  according  to  ledger  or  cycle; 
dates,  identifies,  and  proves  them— all  in  one 
operation.  Handles  customer  payments  in  the 
same  quick  way  and  establishes  control  totals 
for  cashier  balancing. 

BANK  DCFOSITS.  Prepares  deposit  detail  slips  and, 
as  a  by-product,  distributes  bank  checks  to 
local  and  other  banks. 

BUKHANDISl  ClASSIfKATION  CONTROL  Distribu¬ 
tion  capacity  makes  possible  sales  analysis  by 
merchandise  subdivisions. 


For  full  information  call  our  local  IBM 
representative,  or  write  Dept.  SO-l 
at  the  address  below. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
590  Madison  Avanua,  N«w  York  22,  N.  Y. 


SORTING.  Operator  depresses 
proper  classification  key  and 
drops  sales  check  into  chute 
without  reaching. 


PROVING.  Accuracy  of  distribu¬ 
tion  is  immediately  established  by 
balancing  grand  total  against  con¬ 
trol  total. 


LISTING.  Each  check  is  listed  on 
an  individual  detail  tape  at  the 
same  time  it  is  itemized  and  iden¬ 
tified  on  the  control  tape. 
Machines  are  available  with  either 
24  or  32  distributions. 


IDENTIFYING.  Back  of  check  is 
stamped  with  date  and  with  ma¬ 
chine,  operator,  and  batch  num¬ 
bers.  Store  endorsement  is  printed 
on  bank  checks  as  a  by-product  of 
deposit  slip  preparation. 


stores 
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rectors  approved  the  Public  Relations 
Committee’s  plans  for  an  educational 
program  about  the  facts  of  retailing,  it 
was  agreed  that  such  a  program  must 
start  with  employees.  Employees  are 
a  store’s  contact  with  its  customers; 
they  are  themselves  consumers,  and 
they  are  members  of  far-reaching  so¬ 
cial  groups.  The  core  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  program  therefore  is  the  wide¬ 
spread  distribution  to  employees  of 
these  accurate,  easy-to-read-and-easy-to- 
understand  leaflets.  The  first  in  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  10  highlights  the  major  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  retailing  and  offers  a 
simple  corrective  fact  for  each.  The 
remaining  nine  leaflets  take  up  the 
misconceptions  one  by  one  and  dispel 
them.  The  topics  are:  1.  Retail  Mark¬ 
up  Is  All  ProfitI  2.  Retail  Profits  Are 
Too  High!  3.  Retail  Jobs  Are  Not 
Stable!  4.  Special  Skills  Are  Wasted  in 
Retailing!  5.  Retailing  Offers  Few  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Jobs!  6.  Anybody  Can  Sell! 
7.  Retail  Employees  Are  All  Young 
Employees!  8.  The  Retailer  Is  to 
Blame  for  High  Prices!  9.  Retailing  Is 
a  Routine,  a  Mechanical  Business! 
The  leaflets  are  four-pagers.  3 1/2  by  5i/o 
inches,  written  in  a  light,  simple  style 
that  makes  easy  reading.  They  could 
well  be  the  subject  matter  of  informal 
employee  discussion  meetings. 

Samples  of  the  first  two  leaflets  have 
been  sent  to  all  NRDGA  member 
stores;  the  balance  of  the  series  will 
come  along  once  a  month.  Prices  are 
nominal,  and  when  1,000  or  more  sets 
are  ordered,  the  NRDGA  will  imprint 
them  with  the  name  of  the  store  or 
local  association. 

Alert  America  Convoys  Are  Rolling 

"P^XHIBITS  that  will  drive  home  the 
exact  nature  of  the  threat  that 
faces  all  of  us  in  the  event  of  atomic 
warfare,  and  that  will  tell  each  indi¬ 
vidual  citizen  what  he  can  do  to  help 
meet  the  danger,  are  now  touring  the 
country.  They  are  the  “Alert  America’’ 
convoys,  which  will  visit  about  100 
cities  under  the  auspices  of  the  Valley 
Forge  Foundation  —  a  non-partisan, 
non-sectarian,  non-profit  organization 
that  is  cooperating  with  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration  to  sp>eed 
home  front  preparation. 

To  assist  communities  in  tying  in 
with  the  convoy  visits,  the  Valley 
Forge  Foundation  has  just  issued  a 


Color  Sfrucf  Cester 


port,  for  the  program,  through  hcl| 
ing  to  achieve  a  strong  civil  defcnj 
organization,  helps  protect  our  fro 
doms. 

Brendan  Byrne,  vice  president  i 
charge  of  public  relations  for  the  Va 
ley  Forge  Foundation,  makes  his  offi( 
at  1  East  60th  Street,  New  York  Cit 


campaign  l  ook,  which  us(  s  as  it> 
title  the  campaign’s  slogan:  “.\lert 
America.’’  .4ims  of  the  campaign  are 
explained,  together  with  suggestions 
for  how  each  segment  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  can  help— business,  labor,  women, 
schools,  churches,  stores,  for  instance. 
The  merchant’s  role,  as  outlined  in 
the  campaign  book,  is  to  coo|)erate  in 
publicity,  display,  and  promotion  de¬ 
signed  to  arouse  interest  in  the  “Alert 
America”  convoy  before  its  arrival  in 
the  city;  to  take  part  in  the  “.\lert 
.\merica”  week  which  coincides  with 
the  convoy’s  visit;  to  continue  the 
Civil  Defense  educational  campaign 
after  the  convoy  has  left.  The  convoy 
had  its  formal  launching  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  January  7,  and  now  three  mo¬ 
torized  convoys  are  spreading  out  to 
cover  the  country. 

N  R  D  G  .A’s  executive  board  has 
passed  a  resolution  urging  stores  to  co¬ 
operate,  and  President  George  Hansen, 
in  an  article  in  the  January  Stores. 
personally  urged  such  cooperation  on 
the  retail  trade.  Every  store  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  he  said,  will  want  to  lend  its  sup 
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Chain  Stores  in  America:  1851 
1950.  By  Godfrey  M.  Lebhai 
Chain  Store  Publishing  Corp 
New  York;  362  pp.;  $5.95. 

In  1932  Godfrey  Lebhar’s  Chai 
Store— Boon  or  Bane.?  was  publishei 
It  detailed  the  growth  of  the  chai 
idea  up  to  that  point;  posed  the  que 
tion  of  how'  long  it  would  be  befa 
the  independent  store  was  wipied  01 
if  the  chains  maintained  their  192 
1930  rate  of  growth. 

In  this  new  volume,  the  theme  h 
changed.  The  problem  of  the  chai 
store  organization  since  1930,  sa 
I^bhar,  has  been  to  maintain  its  cot 
petitive  position.  Events  have  shoM 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  AT  WANAMAKER'S 


This  Sherwin-Williams  paint  department,  opened  last  month  at  John 
Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  is  billed  as  the  world’s  largest  Color  Service 
Center.  It  covers  an  area  of  3500  square  feet.  A  color  consultant  will 
advise  customers  on  paint  colors  and  direct  them  to  other  departments 
for  the  selection  of  harmonizing  floor  coverings  and  drajieries.  Fixtures 
are  all  spiecially  designed  to  make  color  selection  easy  and  displays  provide 
inspiration  for  color  combinations.  Across  the  aisle  Wanamaker’s  is 
selling  wallpaper  for  the  first  time,  featuring  over  2000  patterns. 


The  Gertz  multi-story  warehouse,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Built  by  Turner  Construction  Company 


For  25  years  Abbott  Merkt  has  served 
clients  such  as  these: 


iitman  &  Company 
■  Ayres  &  Company 
omberger  &  Company 
imingdale  Brothers 
lifte's,  Inc. 

Dayton  Company 
T.  Eaton  Company 
Foir  Store 
>e$  &  Wallace 
bel  Brothers 
*  Brothers  Company 
fn  Department  Stores 
Irt  Brothers 
Hecht  Company 
I  Brothers 


Joseph  Horne  Company 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company 
Krauss  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 
Jordan  AAarsh  Company 
Hutzler  Brothers  Company 
Hudson's  Bay  Company 
Kresge  Department  Store 
Lansburgh  &  Bro. 

Fred'k  Loeser  &  Company 
Palais  Royal,  Inc. 

The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company 
Sanger  Brothers 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Company 


ABBOTT,  MERKT 

designers  of  department  store  structures 


warehouses  under 
one  roof  is  one  way 
to  help  earnings! 


Forward  looking  management  is  always  a  few 
jumps  ahead  of  their  immediate  needs.  A  rapidly 
growing  business,  with  five  warehouses  scattered 
about,  wherever  they  could  be  obtained,  Gertz  de¬ 
cided  that  they  could  save  time  and  give  their  cus¬ 
tomers  better  service  by  consolidating  them  under 
one  roof. 

This  four  story  structure  was  completed  within  12 
months  from  the  date  of  preliminary  plans  and  con¬ 
struction  costs  were  about  25%  under  initial  estimates. 
Looking  toward  continued  growth,  it  was  designed  so 
that  it  could  be  expanded  about  40%. 

Abbott  Merkt  has  specialized  on  store  and  ware¬ 
house  design  which  embodies  the  most  economical 
construction  combined  with  low-cost  operating  layout^ 
May  we  help  you? 


AND  COMPANY 

io  east  4oth  st..  New  York  17,  N.  Y 


that  its  expansion  p>ossibilities  were 
not,  after  all,  unlimited.  Today,  as 
Lebhar  sees  the  situation,  the  chain 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  p>o- 
tential  usurper  of  all  forms  of  retail 
activity.  Instead  it  has  settled  into 
place  as  merely  one  useful  feature  of  a 
many-faceted  distribution  system. 

If  it  has  really  reached  this  point  of 
stability  the  chain  store  becomes  a 
prof>er  subject  for  the  historical  rather 
than  the  argumentative  treatment. 
Chain  Stores  in  America  is  therefore 
a  history,  documented  in  detail,  and 
particularly  fascinating  in  the  sections 
that  record  the  chains’  struggle  for  sur¬ 
vival  against  opposition  which  reached 
its  p>eak,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  dur¬ 
ing  the  1930’s.  Godfrey  Lebhar,  editor 
of  Chain  Store  Age  since  1925,  was  the 
on-the-spot  reporter  and  best-informed 
commentator  all  through  this  period. 
The  history  he  has  written  is  valuable 
as  a  factual  record,  even  though  he 
wastes  no  patience  on  the  f>eople  who 
set  themselves  to  block  the  chain 
stores’  growth.  And  it  is  genuinely 
stirring  in  the  picture  it  draws  of  de¬ 
termined  personalities  and  hard-fought 
issues. 

Every  Dollar  Counts.  By  Max 

Hess,  Jr.,  Fairchild  Publications, 
New  York;  166  pp.;  $2.50. 

Subtitled  “The  Story  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Department  Store,”  this  engaging 
little  book  tells  p)eople  some  of  what 
goes  on  behind  the  scenes  of  an  aver¬ 
age  department  store.  With  a  light- 
handed  but  effective  touch,  Hess 
builds  the  thesis  that  the  modern  de¬ 
partment  store  offers  the  customer  a 
sense  of  security  in  her  purchasing  and 
a  guarantee  of  satisfaction  which  was 
unknown  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  He  makes  a  point  too  of  the 
extremes  of  free  service  to  which 
American  merchants  go  in  their  efforts 
to  stimulate  business.  The  services  his 
own  store  offers  take  two  pages  to  list. 
(The  argument  that  such  services  are 
not  “free,”  since  they  must  show  up 
eventually  in  price  tags,  he  counters 
with  the  fact  that  department  stores, 
through  their  purchasing  syndicates, 
have  the  advantages  of  big-volume 
buying  power.  Thus,  he  says,  the  de¬ 
partment  store  achieves  low  prices  in 
spite  of  a  high  overhead.) 

The  goal  Hess  sets  for  himself  in 
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the  book  is  to  tell  the  customer  the 
things  that  will  help  her  to  shop  more 
intelligently  and  use  the  department 
store’s  facilities  to  her  own  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  tells  her  about  basement 
departments,  the  buys  she  can  find 
there  and  why  they  are  there;  about 
personal  shopping  and  mail  order 
service;  fashion  goods  and  the  system 
by  which  stores  offer  up>-to-date  styles 
at  all  price  levels;  “sales”  and  “events”: 
how  they  come  about  and  what  they 
mean.  In  some  fields  he  supplies 
straight  “how-to-buy”  information  — 
china  and  glass,  for  example,  and  shoes, 
toys  and  furniture.  Along  the  way  he 
gives  the  customer  all  kinds  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  things  that  may  have 
puzzled  her:  cycle  billing,  credit  au¬ 
thorization  systems  so  unobtrusive  she 
doesn’t  even  notice  them,  why  “look- 
alike”  dresses  come  at  several  different 
price  levels,  and  a  lot  of  other  odd¬ 
ments. 

The  book  is  made  to  order  for 
women’s  clubs.  It  provides  plentiful 
and  pleasant  reading  matter  for  their 
study  groups  and  book  reports.  Hess 
has  done  a  fine  public  relations  job  for 
his  own  store  and  for  all  department 
stores. 


Successful  Prize  Contests.  By 
Zenn  Kaufman  and  Lester  M. 
Cone,  Jr.;  Prentice-Hall,  New 
York;  567  pp.;  $7.50. 

This  is  the  last  word  on  contest 
techniques,  designed  to  stimulate  new 
contest  ideas  and  to  provide  the 
answers  for  every  kind  of  procedure 
question  that  may  arise.  Over  200 
pages  are  devoted  to  case  histories, 
with  full  details  on  each,  down  to  the 
wording  of  the  contest  rules.  A  good 
deal  of  the  material  should  be  useful 
to  stores  and  to  local  retail  associa¬ 
tions. 


PROMOTION  AND  TRAINING  AIDS 


Monograph  on  Executive  Training.  A 

research  study  of  department  store 
practice  in  executive  training  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Prince  School, 
Simmons  College,  Boston.  By  Donald 
K.  Beckley,  its  title  is  “Executive 
Training  in  Department  Stores,”  and 
its  price  is  $1.00.  It  is  not  a  how-to-do 
manual,  but  an  analysis  of  what  is 
done,  and  why,  by  department  stores 
today. 


Suburban  Store  Pictured.  For  the  cim 

venience  of  retail  executives  who  want 
to  study  the  arrangements  at  Hechti 
Parkington  branch.  Grand  Rapimp 
Store  Equipment  Company  offers  fret 
a  16-page  illustrated  booklet,  contain, 
ing  interior  and  exterior  views  of  tht 
new  store,  showing  the  kinds  of  equip, 
ment  used  in  various  departments,  and 
including  a  plan  of  the  first  floor.  Re. 
quests  may  be  directed  to  the  fixture 
company  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


New  York  Stationery  Show.  Running 
from  Sunday  afternoon.  May  18,  to 
Friday,  May  25,  the  New  York  Sta¬ 
tionery  Show  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  New  Yorker.  The  show  houn 
this  year  again  will  include  two  night 
openings,  Sunday  and  Wednesday,  foi 
the  convenience  of  buyers  in  the  Nev 
York  area  who  cannot  leave  theh 
stores  in  the  daytime. 
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For  Pen  Salespeople.  In  a  pleasantly 
written  and  illustrated  booklet.  The 
Esterbrook  Pen  Company  tells  retail 
salesclerks  about  the  pens,  pencils  and 
desk  sets  in  its  line,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  interchangeable 
points  that  are  a  feature  of  their  pens. 
The  booklet,  “Know  the  Product  Yoo 
Sell,”  is  free  on  request.  Address  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department,  The  Esterbrook 
Pen  Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Fitted  Sheet  in  Self-Selling  Package 

When  Cannon’s  new  fitted  sheet, 
available  for  May-June  delivery,  makes 
its  bow  to  the  public,  it  will  appiear  in 
an  entirely  different  put-up  from  that 
used  on  other  sheets  in  the  Cannon 
line.  The  package  will  be  distinctive, 
will  contain  a  single  sheet  (to  encour¬ 
age  new  converts  to  try  one),  and  will 
use  illustrations  and  text  to  tell  the 
selling  facts.  Drawings  on  the  face  of 
the  package  will  show  how  a  fitted 
sheet  makes  a  wrinkle-free  bed;  text  on 
the  back  points  out  workmanship  fea¬ 
tures,  tells  what  sizes  are  intended  for 
different  mattress  sizes,  and  provide 
washing  instructions  for  white  and 
colbred  goods.  Instructions  make  the 
point  that  ironing  is  optional  for  these 
sheets. 


TrafBc-Building  Appliance  Plan. 

Michigan  appliance  dealer  had 
idea  for  bringing  traffic  into  his  store, 
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ind  it  worked  so  well  that  Hotpoint, 
Inc.,  has  adapted  it  to  their  spring 
dectric  kitchen  and  laundry  selling 
activity.  The  plan  is  simply  to  give 
free  f>otted  plants  to  those  who  visit 
the  store;  bought  in  quantity  from 
local  florists,  the  plants  can  be  pur- 
diased  for  as  little  as  ten  cents  each. 
The  dealer  who  thought  up  the  idea 
(giginally  drew  450  prosf>ects  into  his 
itore,  and  sold  20  appliances  from  the 
floor.  Follow-up  by  salesmen  produced 
an  additional  16  appliance  sales  with¬ 
in  less  than  two  weeks.  All  the  para¬ 
phernalia  needed  for  such  a  promotion 
is  offered  in  dealer  kits  that  Hotpoint 
offers  for  sale:  invitation  post  cards, 
prospect  cards  to  be  attached  to  plants, 
window  banner,  sp>ots,  window  easel 
card,  and  plan  book. 

lights  Sell  Merchandise.  What  im¬ 
proved  lighting  can  do  to  improve 
sales  is  illustrated  in  the  story  of  a 
diolesale  florist,  Huserick’s,  of  Seattle. 
Under  his  old  fluorescent  lighting, 
reds  esp>ecially  failed  to  look  “true” 
and  sales  of  red  plants  and  red  ribbons 
were  psoor.  A  change  to  warmer  tones 
increased  flower  sales  25  p>er  cent,  and 
ribbon  sales,  50  p>er  cent.  The  lamps 
that  are  credited  with  doing  the  job 
are  Sylvania's  Warmtone  Deluxe. 
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6E  Talking  Refrigerator  on  Road. 

“Junior,”  the  talking  refrigerator  by 
General  Electric,  is  on  the  road  in 
larger,  improved  form,  with  new  tricks 
added  to  his  stock  in  trade,  to  help  sell 
rrfrigerators  in  GE’s  25th  anniversary 
Ifear  of  refrigerator  production.  Stand- 
ii^  eight  feet  six  inches  tall,  the  new 
“Junior”  will  be  able  to  turn  his  head 
in  a  wide  arc,  to  waggle  his  butter  con¬ 
ditioner,  and  to  offer  goodies  to  on¬ 
lookers  from  his  vegetable  drawer. 

Virsatile  Display  Unit.  From  General 
Electric  distributors  is  coming  a 
housewares  display  unit  with  six  inter¬ 
changeable  message  cards— three  for 
individual  products,  and  three  that 
»e  directed  at  gift  markets.  Messages 
dide  into  an  upright  panel;  products 
»e  shown  in  front  of  them,  on  a  hori- 
lontal  one.  There  is  a  charge. 
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A|Wtstinghou$e's  Freedom  Fair.  Break- 
April  14  with  double  spreads  in 
iwtional  weeklies,  Westinghouse's 
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DRAPERY  DEPARTMENTS  SELL  CHAIRS 


Drapery  departments  are  launching  promotions  of  a  new  chair,  made  of 
fiber-board,  and  distributed  by  Comfy  Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of 
slip  covers.  The  chair,  known  as  “Mr.  Smith’s  Chair,”  was  designed  by  Dallas 
Smith,  a  young  Indiana  policeman,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  as  more 
than  equal  to  the  attacks  of  small  boys  and  other  destructive  influences. 
Made  of  200-pound  test  corrugated  fiberboard,  it  comes  knocked  down,  with 
separate  spring  cushions  for  back,  seat  and  arms,  and  with  washable  slip 
cover.  Extra  yardage  of  the  slip  cover  fabric  is  also  offered,  to  be  sold  over 
the  counter  for  matching  drapes. 

Although  they  weigh  but  16  pounds  each,  the  chairs  can  support  a  ton  of 
weight,  and  will  resist  even  the  punishment  that  pre-school  children  can 
give,  as  test  families  discovered.  A  powerful  kick,  or  a  blow  with  a  Cub 
Scout’s  hatchet,  may  make  a  hole  in  the  fiber  board,  but  the  elements  that 
support  the  seat  and  back  are  w’ell  out  of  reach,  and  the  chair  can  continue 
to  be  used,  so  long  as  the  slip  cover  is  there  to  cover  the  hole. 

Mr.  Smith’s  Chair  at  present  is  offered  in  two  models,  shown  here,  with 
slip  covers  in  a  variety  of  patterns.  The  armed  version  retails  at  about  $30; 
the  armless  one,  for  $10  less.  In  the  accompanying  photo,  the  love  seat 
consists  of  two  armless  chairs  pushed  together.  Before  the  chairs  were  officially 
on  the  market,  a  Mid-West  department  store  ran  a  test  promotion  on  them, 
with  excellent  results.  Since-  the  merchandise  was  officially  offered  to  the 
trade  last  month,  several  large  department  stores  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
have  worked  out  drapery  department  promotions  for  it. 


Freedom  Fair  promotion  is  planned  to 
do  a  job  of  sales  training  on  a  vast 
scale,  and  to  aid  dealers  in  building 
traffic  and  prospect  lists.  The  electrical 
appliance  company  will  provide  dis¬ 
play  aids  and  radio  spots,  but  the  key 
instrument  in  the  campaign  will  be  a 
motion  picture  program,  representing 
an  investment  of  $250,000.  Using  a 
newsreel,  a  feature  film,  and  a  coming 
attraction  trailer,  the  Westinghouse 
film  is  said  to  do  two  jobs:  the  actual 
sales  training,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  need  for  it,  if  salesmen  are  to  sell 


the  freedoms  that  electrical  appliances 
offer  the  homemaker.  Part  of  the  pack¬ 
age  is  a  story  of  the  Westinghouse- 
CBS  television  and  radio  coverage  of 
the  political  conventions,  the  13-week 
Get-Out-the-Vote  campaign,  and  elec¬ 
tion  night  coverage. 

Emphasis  on  New  Appliances.  With 
refrigerator  sales  leveling  off  at  about 
four  million  a  year,  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  dealers  can  more  advantageously 
put  their  aggressive  selling  into  newer 
appliances,  says  Edward  R. Taylor,  vice 
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president  of  Hotpoint,  Inc.  Sjieaking 
at  a  dealer  meeting  recently,  he  said 
that  refrigerators,  although  a  big  mar¬ 
ket,  are  no  longer  a  dynamic  one,  but 
that  a  big  source  of  dealer  profits  is  to 
be  found  in  pushing  automatic  dish¬ 
washers,  clothes  dryers,  automatic 
washers,  freezers,  ironers,  garbage  dis¬ 
posals,  electric  ranges  and  water  heat¬ 
ers.  He  urged  dealers  not  to  cut  prices 
and  give  away  their  profits  on  new  and 
growing  items,  where  the  answer  is 
sound  selling. 

For  Year*Round  Toy  Soles.  Children, 
says  the  Toy  Guidance  Council,  need 
a  steady  stream  of  new  toys  as  they 
grow,  not  just  a  deluge  at  Christmas. 
Thus  the  Council,  an  independent  or¬ 
ganization  of  manufacturers,  retailers, 
and  wholesalers,  is  launching  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  build  year-round  sales  of  toys. 
Monthly  direct  mail  to  parents  will  be 
featured. 

New  Silverware  Pattern.  A  new,  "free 
balance”  pattern  in  silverplate  is 
announced  by  Holmes  &  Edwards— 
"Romance,”  a  design  with  stylized  flor¬ 
al  accents  that  will  blend  with  modern 
or  traditional  table  accessories.  Deal¬ 
ers  are  offered,  as  an  introductory  spe¬ 
cial,  a  pierced  table  sp>oon  at  less  than 
two-thirds  its  regular  price.  This  serv¬ 
ing  piece  is  for  spill-free  service  of 
vegetables,  and  comes  in  a  tarnish 
resistant  acetate  tube,  with  gift  box. 

Good  Design.  The  Museum  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Art  has  honored  Libbey  Glass  and 
designer  Freda  Diamond  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  in  three  years  by  selecting 
one  of  the  glass  firm’s  patterns  for  its 
1952  Good  Design  Exhibit.  Pattern 
chosen:  Crystal  Flair,  contempiorary  in 
concept,  flaring  from  a  relatively  nar¬ 
row  weighted  base  to  a  wide  mouth. 

Carpet  Laying  School.  Field  classes  in 
carpet  laying  have  been  held  by  Bice- 
low-Sanford  at  the  firm’s  mill  in 
Thompsonville,  Connecticut,  and  in 
Philadelphia.  Additional  classes  will 
be  held  in  Atlanta  beginning  April  28, 
May  5  and  May  12;  in  Dallas,  begin¬ 
ning  June  9,  16  and  23.  Instruction, 
tools,  and  materials  are  provided  by 
the  carpet  company;  application  can 
be  made  through  a  company  salesman, 
or  through  the  Bigelow-Sanford  Deal¬ 


er  Service  Institute,  140  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Carpet  Advisors.  Members  for  1952  of 
Bigelow-San ford’s  Retailer  Advisory 
Council  include:  Otto  Black,  of  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  re-elected;  Arthur 
C.  Huffman,  of  Huffman  &  Boyle,  New 
York;  Howard  Schuele,  of  Fries  & 
Schuele,  Cleveland;  John  T.  Magaw, 
of  Boutell’s,  Minneapolis;  Charles  H. 
Packer,  of  Conklin  Brothers,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  five  company  executives. 
The  council,  now  entering  its  second 
year,  advises  the  carpet  firm  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  mutual  interest  to  the  company 
and  its  dealers. 

Restoring  May  Day  Tradition.  A  pleas¬ 
ant  little  custom,  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  old,  was  brought  from  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Puritans  and  still  survives 
in  some  parts  of  the  country— that  of 
having  young  children  hang  baskets  of 
flowers  or  goodies  on  the  doors  of  their 
friends  on  the  eve  of  May  Day.  Hall- 
mark  Greeting  Card  Company  is  cam¬ 
paigning  actively  to  restore  the  custom 
on  a  national  scale.  To  that  end,  it  has 
prepared  paper  baskets  for  children  to 
cut  out  and  make.  (They’ll  retail 
through  greeting  card  departments  at 
50  cents  a  set.)  To  bring  the  schools 
into  the  act,  it  is  distributing  to  grade 
school  principals  and  supervisors  a 
booklet  that  will  brief  them  on  the 
May  Day  customs,  including  pageants, 
music,  dances,  and  costumes,  as  well  as 
the  basket-of-flowers  tradition.  The 
new  product,  and  the  campaign  to  re¬ 
store  May  Day  observance,  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  m  the  firm’s  advertising  in  con¬ 
sumer  and  school  publications,  and  on 
its  radio  and  television  programs. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

Portable  Microfilm  Reader.  A  portable 
microfilm  reader  that  can  be  used  with 
both  16  mm  and  35  mm  is  announced 
by  Remington-Rand  Company.  Its 
Griscombe  portable  reader  permits  the 
image  to  be  viewed  on  a  desk-top 
opaque,  glareless  14  by  14  inch  screen 
that  folds  for  storage  in  the  carrying 
case;  if  larger  sizes  are  desired,  a  mir¬ 
ror  adjustment  will  throw  the  image 
on  any  light  colored  wall  or  screen. 
The  reader,  the  maker  says,  weighs 
only  17  pKjunds;  its  carrying  case  is  10 
by  13  by  11^  inches,  and  contains 


space  for  screen,  extra  lamp  and  lent 
and  microfilm  reels.  Remington  Rand 
Inc.,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yorl 
10,  N.  Y.,  will  send  Bulletin  F  263,  de 
scribing  the  portable  reader,  on  re 
quest. 

Help  on  Record  Keeping.  Two  nev 

booklets  offered  by  Remington-Rand 
Inc.,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yorl 
10,  N.  Y.,  offer  help  on  general  prol> 
lems.  "Installment  Accounting  Con 
trol,”  KD  570,  details  effective  meth 
ods  used  by  retailers  and  credit  houses 
to  control  collection  and  credit  pro 
cedures.  "A  Basic  Plan  for  Record  Re 
tention  and  Destruction,”  a  24-pagf 
brochure,  discusses  record  handling, 
and  illustrates  forms  used  for  record 
retention  and  destruction.  The  record 
retention  program  of  a  large  utility 
corporation  is  used  as  a  case  history. 

To  Eliminate  Manual  Punching.  A  gar 

ment  tag  reader  will  soon  be  offered  bj 
Remington-Rand  that  is  intended  for 
use  with  garment  tags  prcxiuced  by  a 
Kimball  Co.  machine  that  perforata 
a  code  into  the  tags  while  printing 
price  and  other  data.  The  new  ma¬ 
chine  will  create  punched  cards  direct¬ 
ly  from  these  garment  tags. 

Label  Tacking  Machine.  A  new  high¬ 
speed  automatic  blindstitch  label  tack¬ 
ing  machine  is  announced.  Model 
160-2,  by  Lewis  Invisible  Stitch  Ma 
CHINE  Co.,  New  York,  that  is  said  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  hand-stitching 
of  labels  in  garments.  The  machine, 
the  manufacturer  states,  works  equally 
well  on  light  or  heavy  materials,  and 
takes  about  one-sixth  the  time  hand 
tacking  requires. 

Smudge-Proof  Label  Tape.  A  new 

smudge-proof  pressure-sensitive  label¬ 
ing  tape  is  announced  by  Tape  Mam 
Co.,  321  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn 
Trade  named  "Mark-On”  tape,  it  can 
be  used  to  label  files,  shelves  and  bini 
or  for  price  tags.  A  stylus,  dry  ball¬ 
point  pen,  or  pencil,  even  a  broken 
one,  can  be  used  to  inscribe  the  mes¬ 
sage,  says  the  manufacturer.  Ink-fret 
typewritten  messages  will  be  repro¬ 
duced,  or  pen  messages  can  be  written, 
and  the  ink  wiped  off.  The  writing  n 
done  on  acetate  film,  and  the  message 
reproduces  automatically  on  the  writ- 
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Hugged  Hieliard,  hiisiiiessinun.  who  loved  the  great 
t>iitd(M>rs,  came  into  town  not  long  ago.  and  knoeked  at 
Station’s  d(K)rs.  “On  other  business  trips,”  he  said,  “I’ve 
found  the  best  hotel  to  Ik*  the  Statler — it's  just  tops  for 
making  guests  feel  swell. 


“The  e«)ojK*d-iip  life  is  not  for  me — I  like  the  open  air. 
That’s  why  I  love  my  Statler  room — there’s  lots  of 
spaee  tt)  spare.  I’ve  found  pine  nee<lles  ean’t  eompare 
with  Station’s  famous  bed.  Kight  hundred  thirty-.seven 
springs!  That’s  hixnry!”  he  .said. 


s-a./ 
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Dick  judged  the  Statler  tnb  to  be  the  indoor  bath  su¬ 
preme.  “In  some  ways  this  is  better  than  a  rushing 
mountain  .stream.  The  water’s  hot.  there’s  lots  of  soap, 
and  towels  by  the  stack.  Yon  don’t  find  those  outside.” 
he  .said  while  .scnd)bing  up  his  back. 


“I’ni  used  to  campfire  vittles.  and  they’rt*  mighty  hard 
to  beat — but,  still,  these  Statler  chefs  know  how  a  he- 
man  likes  to  eat!  .\nd  as  for  breakfast,  any  guest  can 
call  the  night  before  ami  name  the  time  he  wants  a 
feast  brought  steaming  through  his  dcmr. 


rfM  ^ 


hotel 

®T^TLER 


f  OPPOSITE YORK 

PENNSYIVANIA 


station  j 


“The  Statler’s  just  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  bnsine.ss 
district,  too.  The  trails  are  short  to  shows  and  shops, 
there’s  always  lots  to  do.  For  comfort  and  convenience, 
for  the  city  at  its  In'st,  make  tracks  for  Hotel  Statler 
where  you  really  are  a  guest.” 


STATtER  HOTEIS;  NEW  YORIf  •  BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  OETPO/T 
CLEVELAND  •  ST.  tOUIS  •  WASHINGTON 


ANOTHER  GREAT  NEW  STATLER  •  tOS  ANGELES 

(READY  FOR  OCCUPANCY  SUMMER.  1952) 


president  of  Hotpoint,  Inc.  Speaking 
at  a  dealer  meeting  recently,  he  said 
that  refrigerators,  although  a  big  mar¬ 
ket,  are  no  longer  a  dynamic  one,  but 
that  a  big  source  of  dealer  profits  is  to 
be  found  in  pushing  automatic  dish¬ 
washers,  clothes  dryers,  automatic 
washers,  freezers,  ironers,  garbage  dis- 
p>osals,  electric  ranges  and  water  heat¬ 
ers.  He  urged  dealers  not  to  cut  prices 
and  give  away  their  profits  on  new  and 
growing  items,  where  the  answer  is 
sound  selling. 

For  Year-Round  Toy  Sales.  Children, 
says  the  Toy  Guidance  Council,  need 
a  steady  stream  of  new  toys  as  they 
grow,  not  just  a  deluge  at  Christmas. 
Thus  the  Council,  an  indep>endent  or¬ 
ganization  of  manufacturers,  retailers, 
and  wholesalers,  is  launching  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  build  year-round  sales  of  toys. 
Monthly  direct  mail  to  parents  will  be 
featured. 

New  Silverware  Pattern.  A  new,  “free 
balance”  pattern  in  silverplate  is 
announced  by  Holmes  &  Edwards— 
“Romance,”  a  design  with  stylized  flor¬ 
al  accents  that  will  blend  with  modern 
or  traditional  table  accessories.  Deal¬ 
ers  are  offered,  as  an  introductory  spe¬ 
cial,  a  pierced  table  sj>oon  at  less  than 
two-thirds  its  regular  price.  This  serv¬ 
ing  piece  is  for  spill-free  service  of 
vegetables,  and  comes  in  a  tarnish 
resistant  acetate  tube,  with  gift  box. 

Good  Design.  The  Museum  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Art  has  honored  Libbey  Glass  and 
designer  Freda  Diamond  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  in  three  years  by  selecting 
one  of  the  glass  firm’s  patterns  for  its 
1952  Good  Design  Exhibit.  Pattern 
chosen:  Crystal  Flair,  contemp>orary  in 
concept,  flaring  from  a  relatively  nar¬ 
row  weighted  base  to  a  wide  mouth. 

Carpet  Laying  School.  Field  classes  in 
carpet  laying  have  been  held  by  Bige- 
low-Sanford  at  the  firm’s  mill  in 
Thompsonville,  Connecticut,  and  in 
Philadelphia.  Additional  classes  will 
be  held  in  Atlanta  beginning  April  28, 
May  5  and  May  12;  in  Dallas,  begin¬ 
ning  June  9,  16  and  23.  Instruction, 
tools,  and  materials  are  provided  by 
the  carpet  company;  application  can 
be  made  through  a  company  salesman, 
or  through  the  Bigelow-Sanford  Deal¬ 


er  Service  Institute,  140  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Carpet  Advisors.  Members  for  1952  of 
Bigelow-Sanford’s  Retailer  Advisory 
Council  include:  Otto  Black,  of  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  re-elected;  Arthur 
C.  Huffman,  of  Huffman  &  Boyle,  New 
York;  Howard  Schuele,  of  Fries  & 
Schuele,  Cleveland;  John  T.  Magaw, 
of  Boutell’s,  Minneaf>olis;  Charles  H. 
Packer,  of  Conklin  Brothers,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  five  company  executives. 
The  council,  now  entering  its  second 
year,  advises  the  carf>et  firm  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  mutual  interest  to  the  company 
and  its  dealers. 

Restoring  May  Day  Tradition.  A  pleas¬ 
ant  little  custom,  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  old,  was  brought  from  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Puritans  and  still  survives 
in  some  parts  of  the  country— that  of 
having  young  children  hang  baskets  of 
flowers  or  goodies  on  the  doors  of  their 
friends  on  the  eve  of  May  Day.  Hall¬ 
mark  Greeting  Card  Company  is  cam¬ 
paigning  actively  to  restore  the  custom 
on  a  national  scale.  To  that  end,  it  has 
prepared  paper  baskets  for  children  to 
cut  out  and  make.  (They’ll  retail 
through  greeting  card  departments  at 
50  cents  a  set.)  To  bring  the  schools 
into  the  act,  it  is  distributing  to  grade 
school  principals  and  sup>ervisors  a 
booklet  that  will  brief  them  on  the 
May  Day  customs,  including  pageants, 
music,  dances,  and  costumes,  as  well  as 
the  basket-of-flowers  tradition.  The 
new  product,  and  the  campaign  to  re¬ 
store  May  Day  observance,  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  m  the  firm’s  advertising  in  con¬ 
sumer  and  school  publications,  and  on 
its  radio  and  television  programs. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

Portable  Microfilm  Reader.  A  portable 
microfilm  reader  that  can  be  used  with 
both  16  mm  and  35  mm  is  announced 
by  Remington-Rand  Company.  Its 
Griscombe  portable  reader  permits  the 
image  to  be  viewed  on  a  desk-top 
opaque,  glareless  14  by  14  inch  screen 
that  folds  for  storage  in  the  carrying 
case;  if  larger  sizes  are  desired,  a  mir¬ 
ror  adjustment  will  throw  the  image 
on  any  light  colored  wall  or  screen. 
The  reader,  the  maker  says,  weighs 
only  17  f>ounds;  its  carrying  case  is  10 
by  13  by  IH/^  inches,  and  contains 


space  for  screen,  extra  lamp  and  lenj 
and  microfilm  reels.  Remington  Rundl 
Inc.,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York! 
10,  N.  Y.,  will  send  Bulletin  F  263,  dt 
scribing  the  portable  reader,  on  re 
quest. 

Help  on  Record  Keeping.  Two  nevi 
booklets  offered  by  Remington-Rand 
Inc.,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
10,  N.  Y.,  offer  help  on  general  prob 
lems.  “Installment  Accounting  Cod 
trol,”  KD  570,  details  effective  nieth 
ods  used  by  retailers  and  credit  house 
to  control  collection  and  credit  pro 
cedures.  “A  Basic  Plan  for  Record  Re 
tention  and  Destruction,”  a  24-page 
brochure,  discusses  record  handling, 
and  illustrates  forms  used  for  record 
retention  and  destruction.  The  record 
retention  program  of  a  large  utilit\ 
corporation  is  used  as  a  case  history. 

To  Eliminate  Manual  Punching.  A  gar 

ment  tag  reader  will  soon  be  offered  bj 
Remington-Rand  that  is  intended  for 
use  with  garment  tags  produced  by  i 
Kimball  Co.  machine  that  perforates 
a  code  into  the  tags  while  printing 
price  and  other  data.  The  new  raa 
chine  will  create  punched  cards  direct¬ 
ly  from  these  garment  tags. 

Label  Tacking  Machine.  A  new  high 
sf>eed  automatic  blindstitch  label  tacli 
ing  machine  is  announced.  Model 
160-2,  by  Lewis  Invisible  Stitch  Ma 
CHINE  Co.,  New  York,  that  is  said  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  hand-stitching 
of  labels  in  garments.  The  machine, 
the  manufacturer  states,  works  equally 
well  on  light  or  heavy  materials,  and 
takes  about  one-sixth  the  time  hand 
tacking  requires. 

Smudge-Proof  Label  Tape.  A  ne« 

smudge-proof  pressure-sensitive  label 
ing  tap>e  is  announced  by  Tape  Mam 
Co.,  321  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Trade  named  “Mark-On”  tape,  it  can 
be  used  to  label  files,  shelves  and  bins, 
or  for  price  tags.  A  stylus,  dry  ball 
point  pen,  or  pencil,  even  a  broket 
one,  can  be  used  to  inscribe  the  mes¬ 
sage,  says  the  manufacturer.  Ink-fret 
typewritten  messages  will  be  repm 
duced,  or  pen  messages  can  be  written 
and  the  ink  wiped  off.  The  writing  is 
done  on  acetate  film,  and  the  message 
reproduces  automatically  on  the  writ- 
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Hiiggod  Richard,  btisinessiiiuii.  wlio  loved  the  great 
outdoors,  came  into  town  not  long  ago,  and  knocked  at 
Statler's  d»K)rs.  “On  other  bnsine.ss  trip.s,”  he  said.  “I've 
found  tlie  best  liotel  to  be  the  Statler — it's  jnst  tops  for 
making  gne.sts  feel  swell. 
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Dick  judged  the  Statler  tub  to  be  the  indoor  bath  su¬ 
preme.  “In  some  ways  this  is  better  than  a  rushing 
mountain  stream.  The  water's  hot,  there’s  lots  of  soap, 
and  towels  by  the  stack.  You  don't  find  those  outside." 
he  said  while  scrubbing  up  his  back. 


“The  Statler’s  just  a  stone’s  throw  frmn  the  bnsine.ss 
district,  to<i.  The  trails  are  short  to  shows  and  shops, 
there’s  always  lots  to  do.  For  comfort  ami  convenience, 
for  the  city  at  its  best,  make  tracks  for  Hotel  Statler 
where  you  really  are  a  guest.” 


"The  ctH)|H'd-up  life  is  not  for  me — I  like  the  open  air. 
That’s  why  I  love  my  Statler  room — there's  lots  of 
space  t()  spare.  I've  found  pine  needles  can’t  compare 
with  Statler's  famous  IhhI.  Fight  hundred  thirty-seven 
springs!  That's  luxury!"  he  .said. 


"I’m  u.se«l  tocanjpfire  vittles,  and  they're  mighty  hard 
to  beat — but.  still,  these  Statler  chefs  know  how  a  he- 
man  likes  to  eat!  .\nd  as  for  breakfast,  any  guest  can 
call  the  night  l)efore  and  name  the  time  he  wants  a 
fea.st  brought  steaming  through  his  dtK)r. 


hotel 

statler 

/  New  YORK 


station) 


STATIER  HOTEIS;  NEW  YOUK  •  BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  DETROIT 
CLEVELAND  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  WASHINGTON 


ANOTHER  GREAT  NEW  STATLER  •  LOS  ANGELES 

(READY  FOR  OCCUPANCY  SUMMER.  19S21 
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MORAIICH 

BATIOI 

S47  5408 


55-L  10 

$1.00 


ONE  INVESTMENT  YOU  CAN  CHUCKLE  OVER 
IS  YOUR  MONARCH  PRICE- MARKI NG  SYSTEM 


C12  4471  L 

77/H  75  i 

1  /■■■■ 

221  ^ 

'■  C12  1447 

S2.50  r 

SI. 50 

MONARCH 

DAYTON 

C49  728 


BC  $1.50^ 


|90/K  5ll 
8  X  10 
$2.49 


That  was  a  sound  move,  when  you  completed  your  Monarch  Price-Marking 
System  —  even  to  adding  a  Monarch  “Tri-Marker”  price-marking  machine  for 
ihe  easy,  speedy  price-marking  of  merchandise  that  used  to  he  “hard-to-mark.” 
Now  you  have  done  away  entirely  with  laborious  pen-or-pencil  price-marking. 
No  more  handmade  blots,  smudges  and  crowded,  ambiguous  figures.  No  more  of 
the  waste,  the  leaks  and  losses  caused  by  price  mistakes  and  misunderstandings. 
Now  every  item  in  the  store  can  be  clearly,  legibly,  accurately  price-marked  — 
even  by  your  greenest  clerical  help! 

The  Monarch  “Tri-Marker”  price-marks  3  sizes  of  jewelry  tags,  and  3  sizes  of 
book  and  ring  tickets;  also  8  sizes  of  gummed  and  Senso  labels,  all  in  rolls.  Senso 
labels  —  the  new  pressure-sensitive  gummed  labels  requiring  no  moisture  —  are 
ideal  for  fine  fabric  items  as  well  as  for  toiletries,  stationery,  leather  goods,  ceram¬ 
ics,  metals,  glass,  plastics  and  all  types  of  packages. 

If  you  would  like  to  discuss  the  newest  ways  to  save  time  and  work  and  money 
in  your  price-marking,  consult  your  experienced  Monarch  representative. 


Since  1890 — World  s  /orgesf  Monufocturers  and  Distributors 
of  Merchondise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


tOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
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The  MONARCH  Marking  System  Company 
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Iing  surface  underneath,  where  it  can¬ 
not  be  erased  or  smudged.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  offers  a  hand  dispenser  with 
each  order.  Tape  comes  in  i/^  inch 
and  %  inch  widths;  in  each  case,  the 
writing  surface  is  half  the  total  width. 

Choosing  Air  Diffusers.  An  air  condi¬ 
tioning  system  is  no  better  than  its  air 
distribution,  say  the  makers  of  Anemo- 
stat  air  diffusers,  and  they  provide  a 
booklet,  now  in  its  second  revised  edi¬ 
tion,  containing  comprehensive  tech¬ 
nical  data  for  simplifying  the  choice  of 
proper  air  diffusers  in  air  condition¬ 
ing  systems.  Called  “Selection  Manual 
No.  40—1952,”  it  is  available  on  re¬ 
quest  from  Anemostat  Corporation 
OF  America,  10  East  39th  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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Unusual  Mirror  Effects.  According  to 
the  Abbott  Glass  Company,  160  East 
I20th  Street,  New  York  35,  N.  Y., 
architects,  designers,  and  decorators 
are  using  its  Gold-tex  mirrors  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  versatile  and  elegant  effect  in 
itructural  and  decorative  uses.  Avail¬ 
able  in  antique  gold  and  in  silver  vein- 
ing,  in  all  white  or  in  colors,  Gold-tex 
has  been  used  in  home  and  commercial 
decorations.  Milgrim’s,  Cleveland, 
and  Bloomingdale’s  and  Saks-Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  are  mentioned  as 
having  used  it;  also  the  Revlon  Fifth 
Avenue  salon  and  the  Burlington 
Mills  reception  room  in  the  Empire 
State  Building. 
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Check'Out  Conveyors.  With  increas¬ 
ing  retail  interest  in  self-service,  check¬ 
out  operations,  The  Rapids-Standard 
Company,  Inc.,  now  offers  a  belt  con¬ 
veyor  to  speed  things  up  at  the  check¬ 
out  counter  without  additional  space 
or  joersonnel.  Details  on  the  new 
Rapistan  Check  Stand  belt  conveyor 
may  be  had  from  the  company’s  De¬ 
partment  CS,  342  Rapistan  Building, 
Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


Mt  Trainer  for  Conveyors.  Fabric  or 
rubber-covered  conveyor  belts  that  are 
^  inches  or  more  thick,  and  that  oper- 
ite  at  speeds  up  to  200  feet  per  minute, 
any  lean  use  a  new  belt  trainer  manufac¬ 
tured  by  The  Rapids-Standard  Com¬ 
pany,  according  to  that  company.  The 
CAiir.  trainer  is  bolted  to  the  flanged  rails  on 


SIGNS  DO  SUGGESTION  SELLING 


A  really  complete  signing  job  is  a  simple,  inexpensive,  but  effective  way 
to  sell— and  to  do  suggestion  selling.  Charm  Magazine,  for  its  annual  “Two 
Weeks  With  Pay”  promotion,  showed  how  it  could  be  done  by  means  of 
displays  like  this  one,  set  up  in  its  New  York  showroom.  Each  display  shows 
one  or  two  kinds  of  merchandise,  plus  a  token  showing  of  a  related  item— 
and  a  sign  that  (1)  suggests  the  additional  item  and  (2)  tells  where  it  is 
carried  in  the  store.  Telling  where  it  is  carried,  says  Charm,  is  an  important 
function  of  signs  in  windows  and  within  the  departments.  Theoretically, 
every  salesperson  in  the  store  should  know  the  contents  of  every  window,  and 
the  location  of  every  department.  But,  just  for  insurance.  Charm  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  location  be  clearly  stated.  Signs  don’t  have  to  be  expensive. 
The  ones  used  in  the  showroom  are  “cliff  hangers”  of  heavy  black  papier. 


the  under  side  of  the  conveyor;  flat 
sides  of  belt  run  between  two  sets  of 
knurled  spring  loaded  rollers,  which 
keep  the  belt  in  alignment,  the  makers 
state.  The  belt  trainer  can  be  installed 
on  conveyors  now  in  use,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  of  this  company’s  manufacture, 
or  can  be  ordered  on  new  installations. 
For  details,  address  Department  BT, 
342  Rapistan  Building,  Grand  Rapids 
2,  Mich. 

New  Wet-and-Dry  Vacuum.  A  new 

55-gallon  model  wet-and-dry  vacuum 
cleaner  is  announced  by  Hild  Floor 
Machine  Co.,  740  W.  Washington 
Blvd.,  Chicago  6,  Ill.  Capacity  is 
claimed  to  be  five  bushels  of  dry  dirt 
or  40  gallons  of  recovered  liquid. 
Makers  say  it  will  pick  up  liquid  or 
dry  dirt  without  adjustment  or  change 
of  parts,  and  that  it  will  take  up  dirty 
scrubbing  solutions,  leaving  floors 
clean,  dry,  and  slip-safe.  Complete  in¬ 
formation  may  be  had  from  the  com¬ 
pany. 


Division  Conventions 

(Continued  from  page  63) 

side,  with  Lukes  as  co-chairman. 

In  the  afternoon,  attention  will 
focus  on  productivity  and  operating 
techniques,  with  the  chair  held  by 
John  T.  Rose,  credit  manager  of  Crow¬ 
ley,  Milner  &  Co.,  and  chairman  of 
CMD’s  expense  committee.  Featured 
will  be  a  talk  on  work  standards  and 
productivity  measurement  by  Edward 
F.  Higgins,  general  credit  manager  of 
Allied  Stores  Corp.  New  developments 
in  cycle  billing  control  w’ill  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  there  will  be  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  with  Charles  H.  Dicken,  credit 
sales  manager  of  Gimbel’s,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  moderator.  Members  of  the 
panel  will  include;  Thomas  F.  Fraw- 
ley,  Jr.,  assistant  manager,  methods  de¬ 
partment,  wholesale  and  retail  indus¬ 
tries,  Remington-Rand,  Inc.;  James 
Griggs,  vice-president,  Craig  Files. 
Inc.;  Henry  A.  Gripekoven,  special 
representative  of  Visirecord,  Inc.;  Ken- 
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Six  ways 

Liberty  Mutual  helps  you 


CONTROL 


INSURANCE  COSTS 


1.  Liberty  Mutual  serves  you  direct  through  full¬ 
time  company  representatives  who  know  department 
store  operations  and  problems.  Direct  service  is  fast 
and  dependable  . . .  and  it  cuts  selling  and  handling 


2.  You  get  coverage  advice  from  men  whose  job 
is  to  protect  you  fully  with  the  right  kind  of  policies. 


3.  You  get  Loss  Prevention  service  from  men 
who  know  store  hazards  from  top  to  bottom,  how  ac¬ 
cidents  are  caused  and  how  prevented. 


4.  Liberty  Mutual  claims  service  works  to  restore 
injured  workers  to  their  jobs  and  to  create  good  will 
for  your  store  by  handling  customer  claims  promptly 
and  tactfully. 


5.  From  this  long  experience— and  from  special 
studies  made  with  leading  stores  —  Liberty  Mutual 
can  help  you  taUor  an  accident  prevention  program 
to  fit  your  special  needs. 


6.  As  o  mutual  company,  we  are  owned  by  and 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  our  policyholders  ...  to 
help  them  reduce  accidents  and  control  their  insur¬ 
ance  costs.  This  plan  has  resulted  in  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  for  stores  large  and  small 


Would  you  like  more  facts  on  other  stores  —  plus  a 
fecial  proposal  for  your  store?  There’s  no  obligation. 
Just  call  the  Liberty  Mutual  office  in  your  city.  Or 
write  us  at  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston. 


LIBERTY  W  MUTUAL 


NOME  OFFICE:  BOiTON 


iisitn  auiuAi  ISSUEAMCI  eoaPEst .  ustsn  wnuu.  nst  sisu«mi«  coufew 


neth  P.  Mages,  one-time  manager  oil 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  and  novi 
supervisor,  Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  It 
Smart:  Alfred  Mayor,  manager,  sys¬ 
tems  division,  S.  D.  Leidesdorf,  New 
York;  John  C.  Samuel,  accounting  ma¬ 
chine  representative,  department  store 
division.  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany;  W.  H.  Von  Hacht,  sales  mana¬ 
ger,  department  and  retail  stores  ac¬ 
counting  machine  division,  Under¬ 
wood  Corp. 

Thursday’s  morning  session  will  dis¬ 
cuss  credit  bureau  relations,  with 
Wayne  C.  Stokes,  manager,  credit  and 
collections  department,  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  presiding.  Stokes  is  chairman 
of  CMD’s  credit  bureau  relations  com¬ 
mittee.  Co-chairman  will  be  another 
Chicagoan,  Ray  Mihm,  manager  of 
the  Fair  Store’s  credit  department. 
Speakers  will  be  Mihm;  Gordon  Gray, 
manager  of  Cleveland’s  credit  bureau; 
and  Harold  A.  Wallace,  executive  vice 
president.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus 
of  America,  Inc.  ' 

Early  bird  sessions,  starting  at  8:00 
and  running  one  hour,  will  be  held  on 
branch  store  credit  problems,  on 
authorization-identification;  and  on 
credit  sales  promotion  problems  on 
Wednesday.  Thursday’s  trio  will  cov¬ 
er:  revolving  credit;  opierating  tech¬ 
niques;  smaller  stores.  Bernard  C.  Gil¬ 
bert,  credit  manager  of  L.  S.  Good  L 
Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  chairman 
of  CMD’s  smaller  stores  committee, 
will  preside  at  the  smaller  store  session, 
jointly  with  Robert  Grant,  credit  man¬ 
ager  of  Anderson-Newcomb  Co.,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W,  Va.  Morris  Piatt,  credit 
manager  of  Horne’s,  Wheeling,  and 
C.  E.  Dauner,  credit  manager  of  Myen 
Bros.,  Springfield,  Ill.,  will  be  speakers, 
and  there  will  be  a  panel  whose  mem¬ 
bers  will  include  Piatt,  Grant,  Dauner; 
also  Robert  W.  Myers,  partner  in 
Myers  Department  Store,  Whittier, 
Calif.;  and  credit  managers  Bartlett  of 
G.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can¬ 
ada;  Calvert,  of  Ziesel  Brothers  Co., 
Elkhart;  Crowe,  of  Nelson’s  of  James¬ 
town;  Johnson,  of  H.  C.  Prange  Co., 
Sheboygan:  Tearno,  of  The  Wallace 
Co.,  Schenectady. 

CMD’s  Board  of  Directors  will  meet 
at  4;00  P.M.  Monday,  and  again  on 
Wednesday,  May  7,  at  5:i0;  later  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  there  will  be  a  dinner 
for  directors  and  their  wives. 
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The  Record  on 
Economic  Controls 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

bonds  and  the  unlimited  buying  of 
government  bonds  by  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve— both  apparently  at  government 
‘‘dictation’'— are  directly  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  economy. 

Match  this  with  the  fact  that  despite 
the  ever  increasing  demands  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  added  tax  revenues  for  de¬ 
fense,  the  need  for  these  has  now  been 
postponed  to  1954-1955,  and  we  know 
that  this  is  the  time  to  call  a  halt  to 
wasteful  and  inefficient  government 
and  at  the  same  time  to  insist  that  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  be  confined 
only  to  those  activities  most  urgently 
needed. 

We  note  that  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  reports  that  the  annual  rate  of 
wages  and  salaries  before  taxes  in 
January  1952  hit  an  all-time  high  of 
$175.6  billion.  Of  this,  the  annual 
rate  of  all  government  payroll  rose 
$300,000,000  to  reach  $31.7  billion. 
Private  industry  payments  fell  $100,- 
000,000  to  $143.9  billion.  Can  it  be 
that  over  18  per  cent  of  the  annual  rate 
of  wages  in  this  country  is  nscessary 
I  for  governing  purpxjses?  And  that  we 
need  almost  3,000,000  employees  ex- 
dusive  of  the  armed  forces  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  payroll? 

And  speaking  of  government  pay¬ 
rolls,  we  invite  attention  to  a  recent 
editorial  of  “The  News”,  a  local  pap>er 


PATRICK 

STEAM 

IRONS.. 
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Revolutionized  the 
Steam  Iron  Industry! 

"PATRICK  Steam  Irons,  the  leader  in  the  field,  originated 
Magnetic  Control.  An  additional  feature,  exclusive  with 
Patrick  Irons,  are  the  thumb-controlled  solenoid  valves  re¬ 
quiring  a  light  “feather-touch”  to  operate  —  no  foot  control  — 
less  fatigue  —  increased  production  —  no  maintenance  —  long¬ 
er  steam  travel  —  less  condensation  —  wider  working  range  — 
larger  pressing  service  with  entire  base  heated.  Guaranteed 
unconditionally. 
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STEIN  PROFESSIONAl  PRESSING  UNIT 


Electric  Steam  Generator  -  full 
Automatic  Water  and  Electric  Controls 

i^OMPLETE  and  highly  effi-  I  jk' i 
^  cient  combination  pressing  H  -J 

unit  now  being  used  in  Altera-  jy 

tion  Departments  everywhere.  vi  *'  K 

Helps  speed  up  the  work  with 
a  substantial  saving  in  time  and  g 

With  only  a  minimum  instal-  i-  l  ^ 

lation  expense  Stein  Professional  ' 

Units  can  be  put  L  ‘ 

into  operation  in  [  M 

your  alteration  de- 

partment  ready  to  i  ‘ 

do  the  work  quick- 

ly  and  economi-  ^ 
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accounts,  supplies  and  all  the  other 
items  of  overhead.  Multiply  this  figure 
by  the  number  of  such  offices  around 
the  country  and  we  wonder  whether 
this  wasteful  expense  might  not  better 
be  directed  toward  defense?  We  main- 
j  tain  that  the  time  has  come  when  gov¬ 
ernment  must  live  within  its  means 
without  confiscatory  and  destructive 
taxation  for  non-essential  activities. 

(Continued  on  page  76) 


We  will  appreciate 
hearing  from  you. 


ill  meet 
jain  on 
er  Wed- 
dinner 


lAWREKCE  M.  STEEN  COMPANY 

BMS-S2S  W,  \nm  Bmrem  Strmei  .  .  Chicago  7,  iUimoim 
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Besides  failing  to  establish  effective 
anti-inflationary  fiscal  measures,  the 
administration  failed  to  estimate  mo¬ 
bilization  needs  accurately  and  com¬ 
pletely  misjudged  our  industrial  ca¬ 
pacity.  Moreover,  the  government’s 
program  failed  to  establish  workable 
controls  over  the  various  elements 
entering  into  costs. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  patent¬ 
ly  impossible  for  any  controls  to  work 
effectively  and  hence  it  is  important 
that  before  the  Congress  extend  the 
power  to  control  it  consider  whether 
controls  have  been  administered  prop¬ 
erly,  fairly  and  equitably  as  specifically 
intended  by  the  Act. 

Faulty  Forecasting.  When  Ceiling 
Price  Regulation  7,  the  basic  retail 
control  directive,  was  issued  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1951,  the  Statement  of  Con¬ 
siderations  provided: 

“It  should  be  noted,  parenthetical¬ 
ly,  that  any  increase  in  the  unit  over¬ 
head  costs  of  retailers  will  be  absorbed 
by  retail  sellers  under  this  regulation. 
Actually,  there  is  little  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  in  the  period  immediately 
ahead,  the  unit  overhead  costs  of  re¬ 
tailers  will  rise.  On  the  contrary,  a 
continued  high  level  of  sales,  a  market 
in  which  markdowns  will  be  less  im¬ 
portant,  and  in  which  some  services 
may  have  to  be  reduced,  are  more  like¬ 
ly  to  assure  a  reduction  in  the  ratio  of 
op>erating  exjienses  to  sales.” 

Actually  this  “forecast”  was  about 
as  wrong  as  wrong  can  be.  Unit  over¬ 
head  costs  of  the  retailer  did  rise,  and 
sharply;  markdowns  became  more  im¬ 
portant  rather  than  less  important; 
there  was  not  a  continued  high  level 
of  sales;  no  services  were  reduced;  and 
the  rate  of  operating  exp)ense  to  sales 
rose  instead  of  declining.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  unforeseen  develop¬ 
ments,  retailers  find  themselves  in  a 
virtual  straitjacket.  They  alone  among 
the  important  elements  in  the  economy 
have  no  tolerance,  no  hardship  pro¬ 
vision,  no  elements  of  flexibility  that 
could  be  invoked.  As  a  result  many  re¬ 
tail  stores  suffered  a  more  severe  cur¬ 
tailment  of  earnings  than  practically 
any  other  line  of  business  in  1951.  The 
report  of  the  NRDGA  Controllers’ 
Congress  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
’51  shows  that  the  total  expanse  ratio 
for  stores  with  sales  over  $1,000,000 
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climbed  from  33  p>er  cent  to  34.2  por 
cent;  the  gross  margin  dropped  from 
36.4  per  cent  to  35.5  per  cent,  and  the 
net  profit  from  merchandising,  before 
taxes,  fell  from  3.7  p)er  cent  to  1.5  p>er 
cent.  This  was  in  spite  of  a  1  p>er  cent 
rise  in  sales.  This  drift  toward  reduced 
profits  is  further  apparent  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  reporting  losses  during  the 
same  pjeriod  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  A  year  ago  13.5  p)er  cent 
of  reporting  department  stores  had 
losses  from  merchandising  op>erations. 
The  1951  figures  reveal  36.5  pjer  cent 
of  these  identical  stores  are  in  the  red. 

Errors  Uncorrected.  Repieated  over¬ 
tures  to  the  OPS  Administrator  for 
needed  relief  to  correct  this  hardship 
and  inequity  met  with  continuing  as¬ 
surances  of  action  in  the  “near  future.” 
.\fter  14  months  of  living  under  OPS 
there  is  still  no  provision  for  a  hard¬ 
ship  application  by  any  individual 
merchant  under  CPR  7  irresp>ective  of 
how  seriously  he  may  have  suffered  as 
a  result  of  the  direct  operation  of  price 
regulations.  Is  that  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  especially  when  every  other 
segment  of  industry  does  have  some  re¬ 
lief  provision? 

Another  problem  which  has  serious¬ 
ly  affected  retailers— both  large  and 
small— under  CPR  7  is  the  matter  of 
seasonal  merchandise.  Under  CPR  7, 
price  charts  for  determining  ceilings 
are  set  up  on  a  merchandise  category 
basis.  A  typical  category  covers  “sports¬ 
wear  and  beachwear.”  The  date  for 
fixing  the  category  percentage  mark¬ 
ups  which  fix  ceilings  for  this  category 
was  February  24  —  mid-winter  —  when 
most  stores  would  have  an  unrealistic 
representation  of  items  in  such  a  sea¬ 
sonal  category.  Yet  their  entire  pric¬ 
ing  structure  for  such  goods  during  the 
summer  season  of  1951  was  predicated 
on  the  basis  of  the  sharply  curtailed 
item  inventory  of  February  24.  Recog¬ 
nized  by  OPS  as  a  matter  warranting 
relief,  all  that  we  get  are  continuing 
assurances  of  action  in  the  “near 
future.” 

Freight  and  railway  costs  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  increased  by  authority  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Parcel  px)St  rates  were  upped  last  fall. 
These  increases  imposed  a  staggering 
burden  on  all  retailers’  costs.  Again 
OPS  acknowledges  the  need  for  relief. 


but  assurances  continue  of  action  u 
the  “near  future.” 

Under  the  Provisions  of  CPR  7  iden¬ 
tical  goods  with  different  net  costs  havt 
different  retail  ceilings.  Relief  is  still 
awaiting  the  “near  future.” 

In  December  1951,  OPS  suspiended 
an  established  practice  of  issuing 
orders  fixing  dollar-and-cent  ceilings  ai 
retail  for  goods  on  which  manufactur 
ers  had  historically  maintained  resak 
prices.  At  the  time  assurance  was  given 
that  corrective  acUon  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  promptly.  Now,  almost  thret 
months  later,  retailers  are  completely 
confused  by  vendors  insisting  that  thev 
maintain  a  retail  price  which  theii 
price  charts  prohibit.  Another  “near 
future”  agency  px>licy. 

Small  merchants  were  given  even 
indication  early  last  year  by  the  OPS 
that  the  burdensome  preparations  and 
record  keeping  requirements  of  CPR 
7  would  be  eliminated  for  them  to 
facilitate  the  then  impossible  task  con 
fronting  such  smaller  merchants  of 
complying  with  pricing  controls.  That 
“near  future”  relief  has  still  not  iiia 
terialized. 
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The  Price  Picture.  This  harrassing,  con 
fusing,  expensive  control  system 
not  controlled  prices,  for  contrary  to 
government  forecasts,  it  has  not  been 
controls  but  the  normal  competitive 
factors  which  have  brought  mam 
prices  well  below  original  ceilings.  In 
other  words,  competition,  not  controls, 
is  determining  most  department  store 
prices  today  and  yet  the  taxpayer 
carrying  the  burden  of  financing  the| 
expensive  luxury  of  an  OPS. 

The  Consumers’  Price  Index  pre 
pared  by  the  BLS  reveals  that  on  Jam 
ary  15,  1952  the  index  remained  at  the| 
all-time  high  of  189.1  reached  on  De 

cember  15,  1951.  Yet  apparel  andj®^ 

1  tkm  is  1 


IS  YOUR  CREDIT  OPERATION 
A  PROBUM  CHILD? 


Department  Store  Credit  Manager 
with  strong  background  in  Credit 
Sales  Promotion,  Operating  Meth 
ods.  Expense  Control,  desires  con¬ 
nection  with  progressive  store. 

If  you  have  the  opportunity  for  me 
I  can  give  yOu  top  results.  A-4-52, 
Stores,  100  W.  31  St.,  New  York  1 
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housefurnishings  (classifications  af¬ 
fecting  department,  specialty  and 
chain  stores  particularly)  continued  to 
drop  appreciably.  Apparel  hit  a  pieak 
of  209  on  September  15,  1951  and  by 
[anuary  15,  1952  fell  to  204.6.  House- 
furnishings  reached  a  peak  of  212.6  on 
May  15,  1951  and  dropped  to  209.0  by 
[anuary  15,  1952.  Yet  all  other  factors 
in  the  index  showed  continuing  in¬ 
creases  under  price  controls. 

The  Department  Store  Inventory 
Price  Index  released  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  on  March  11,  1952 
shows  the  following  percentage  de¬ 
creases  since  July,  1951  for  the  com¬ 
modity  groups  indicated. 
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Piece  Goods,  Domestics, 

Draperies  . .  — 4.8% 

Shoes  .  — 4.1% 

Ladies  Underwear  .  — 1-7% 

Furniture  and  Bedding  — 0.7% 

Home  Furnishings .  — 2.9% 

Major  .Appliances  and  Electrical 

Goods  —2.7% 

Notions  and  Toilet  Articles  —0.8% 


The  only  increases  were  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  departments: 

Ladies  Outerwear  and  Girls 

Wear  .  -|-0.2% 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  -|-2.1% 

Ladies  Accessories  .  .pi. 3% 

But  on  an  overall  basis,  the  so-called 
'soft  goods”  areas  declined  0.9  pier 
cent;  "hard  goods”  declined  2.3  per 
cent;  and  the  total  store  index  declined 
5  per  cent. 

These  statistics  empthasize  our  basic 
premise,  that  price  controls  have  con¬ 
trolled  nothing;  and  highlight  the 
principle  that  in  the  absence  of  an  im¬ 
pelling  need  for  direct  controls  as  a 
npplement  to  an  effective  fiscal  pro¬ 
gram,  such  controls  unnecessarily  jeop- 
vdize  that  which  has  made  us  strong— 
a  vitalized  business  economy.  We  are 
reluctant  to  stand  for  the  immediate 
revocation  of  controls  for  as  citizens 
Jand  merchants  the  welfare  of  our  na¬ 
tion  is  uppermost.  However,  as  sellers 
principally  of  soft  lines  we  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  all  indications  re¬ 
teal  that  price  controls  are  unnecessary 
in  those  industries,  and  we  feel  very 
ttrongly  that  the  Congress  should  in¬ 
sure  that  the  tremendous  piowers  vested 
in  an  administrative  agency  are  not 
abused  by  continuing  controls  any 
longer  than  may  be  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  nation’s  overall  well-being. 
Retailers  are  too  familiar  with  “the 
near  future”  promises  which  have  been' 


Martin 

makes  it 

Easy 


FOR  YOU 
TO  SELL  MORE 
VELVET  RIBBON 
AND  VELVET  ROPE 


Telling  women,  coast  to  coast,  how  to  be  smart  and  save  money-attrac¬ 
tive  booklet  filled  with  bright  ideas  created  by  top-name  designer  for 
home  sewers.  Nothing  like  it  ever  before.  Big,  national  promotion  now 
on  will  bring  the  women  to  your  store. 

This  booklet-printed  as  a  20-page  insert  — will  be  made  available  to 
40,000  Home  Economics  teachers,  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  univer¬ 
sities,  Home  Economics  students,  4-H  Club  members  and  agents,  state 
specialists,  home  service  directors,  and  women’s  page  editors,  and  all  the 
other  readers  of  "What’s  New  in  Home  Economics.”  It  will  be  offered  to 
8,000.000  women  in  5  national  magazines-and  25  copies  will  be  given  to 
you  frec-with  each  Velvet  Ribbon  and  Rope  shipment  to  you-for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  your  customers. 

w  Put  Martin  Velvet  Cabinets  in 

your  store,  so  that  it’s  simple 
IR\  woman  to  select  the 

ml  Velvet  Rope  and  Rib- 


Available  as 

Velvet  Cabinet  Assortments: 
Costs  You  Retails  For  Your  Profit 
Cut-edge  Velvet  Ribbon  $25.05  $43.90  $1 8.85 

■  Woven-edge  Taffeta  Back 

Velvet  Ribbon  $51.40  $87.30  $35.90 

I  Velvet  Rope  $23.85  $41.40  $17.55 

Get  full  details  today 


FREE  METAL  CABINET  WITH  EVERY  INITIAL  $25.00  ORDER! 
^  Terms:  7%  10  Days  E.O.M. 


MARTIN  FABRICS  CORPORATION 
48  WEST  38TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y 


glibly  dispiensed  in  the  past.  We  feel 
that  the  unwarranted  hamstringing  of 
business  can  do  nothing  but  dissipate 
our  strength. 

As  further  indications  that  the  time 
for  seriously  considering  suspending 
controls  may  be  near  we  point  to  the 
cut-back  in  defense  spending,  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  limitations  on  new  construction, 
the  easing  of  production  restrictions 
on  automobiles  and  other  users  of  vital 
metals,  and  the  cut-back  on  stockpiling. 

The  basic  laws  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  have  begun  to  take  over  where 
agency  laws  have  failed. 


alleged  stabilization  of  wages.  Despite 
the  fundamental  precept  that  prices 
cannot  be  effectively  controlled  .unless 
wages  are  similarly  controlled,  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  has  author¬ 
ized  the  following  minimum  wage  in¬ 
creases  on  average  earnings: 

10%  over  wage  levels  of  January 

1950 

6%  annual  increase  for  merit 
and/or  length  of  service  in 

1951 

6%  annual  increase  for  merit 
and/or  length  of  service  in 

1952 

4.2%  cost-of-living  increase 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


Wage  Inflation.  And  speaking  of  agen¬ 
cy  enactments,  we  cannot  overlook  the 


'  H 


an  additional  cost  of  merchandise  tor 
the  retailer  as  does  any  other  amount 
he  pays  over  to  a  vendor  for  goods. 
They  increase  his  investment  in  mer¬ 
chandise,  boost  his  insurance  rate  and 
represent  a  sum  he  must  pay  long  be¬ 
fore  he  has  a  chance  to  sell  the  goods. 
Actually,  as  in  the  case  of  stock  short¬ 
ages  by  theft  or  loss,  or  in  the  instance 
of  merchandise  markdowns,  he  inav 
never  recover  the  amount  so  paid.  So 
long  as  excises  are  imposed  at  the 
manufacturer’s  level,  that  sum  repre¬ 
sents  a  “cost  of  merchandise”  to  the 
same  extent  that  any  manufacturer 
may  treat  as  “cost  of  production”  anv 
tax  he  pays  on  materials  purchased. 
.\ny  other  approach  would  be  dis¬ 
criminatory. 

Should  the  Congress  decide  that 
there  is  a  need  for  extending  the  con¬ 
trol  powers  provided  in  the  Defense 
Production  .\ct.  then  the  principle  of 
percentage  markups  of  Section  402  (k) 
must  be  retained  for  retailing.  In  any 
case  retailers  must  be  given  hardship 
relief  by  way  of  flexibility  or  tolerance 
on  their  current  frozen  markups  to 
take  care  of  the  burden  of  increased 
operating  costs,  esp>ecially  wages,  trans¬ 
portation  and  supplies,  factors  which 
are  beyond  our  control.  Frankly,  we 
believe  that  the  power  to  provide  such 
badly  needed  adjustments  is  vested  in 
the  pricing  agency,  but  our  unfortu¬ 
nate  experience  with  the  hazards  of 
“near  future”  promises  of  relief  from 
OPS  prompts  us  to  seek  assistance  from 
the  Congress. 

In  concluding,  I  reiterate  the  basic 
proposition  that  price  controls  alone 
cannot  possibly  curb  inflation.  I  assure 
this  Committee  that  retailers  will  rely 
on  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  our  need  for  direct  controls, 
but  such  authority  should  not  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  more  than  one  year.  At  the 
same  time,  precautions  should  be 
adopted  for  the  institution  of  decon¬ 
trols  or  control  suspension  with  the 
least  possible  delay  in  those  areas 
where  our  economic  well-being  f)er- 
mits.  Under  any  circumstances,  if 
price  controls  are  needed,  relief  from 
unfair  and  inequitable  hardship 
should  be  provided  immediately:  and 
corollary  controls  should  be  imp>osed 
on  wages,  raw  materials,  transp>orta- 
tion  and  the  other  elements  of  a  re¬ 
tailer’s  costs. 
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G.  J.  MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 
EDgewater  4-51 12 


This  government-authorized  mini¬ 
mum  percentage  increase  of  26.2  per 
cent  does  not  include  the  cost  impact 
resulting  from  decontrol  over  so-called 
non-wage  payments  or  fringe  benefits 
such  as  health  and  welfare  programs 
and  pension  plans.  The  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Act  defines  these  fringe  issues 
as  compensation  subject  to  controls, 
yet  the  Board’s  action  has  resulted 
more  in  wage  and  cost  stimulation 
rather  than  sound  stabilization. 

In  the  words  of  Bernard  Baruch,  we 
must  “stop  bunking  the  public  by  say¬ 
ing  that  wage  increases  can  be  granted 
without  increases  in  price  levels.” 


Board  for  we  believe  that  such  prob¬ 
lems  should  be  handled  by  the  spe¬ 
cially  established  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  Serv'ice  and  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act. 
Moreover,  the  Wage  Board  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  areas  of  activity  not  only 
over  direct  wage  issues  but  also  to  in¬ 
clude  such  non-economic  matters  as 
union  security,  which  may  result  in  the 
establishment  of  the  compulsory  union 
shop  and  mandatory  dues  check-off  by 
government  edict.  This  supports  our 
worst  fears  that  government  controls 
can  be  excessive  even  in  an  emergency, 
so  as  to  destroy  another  principle  of 
democracy,  freedom  to  bargain  or  not 
to  bargain  collectively. 

While  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Board  to  assume  dispute  settling  pow¬ 
ers  in  defense  industries  to  avoid  the 
stoppage  of  defense  production,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  powers  should  be 
limited  only  to  those  cases  certified  to 
the  Board  by  the  President  as  vital  to 
our  defense  effort  and  should  be  limit¬ 
ed  solely  to  direct  economic  wage  is¬ 
sues.  The  dispute  settling  authority  of 
the  Board  should  not  be  extended  to 
include  non-wage  issues.  Furthermore, 
the  dispute  settling  power  should  not 
be  broadened  to  cover  non-defense  in¬ 
dustry  either  as  to  direct  wage  or  non¬ 
wage  adjustments. 

To  the  degree  that  we  have  ineffec¬ 
tive  wage  stabilization,  additional  ol)- 
stacles  are  created  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  sound  price  control. 


WSB  Powers.  Retailers  have  opposed 
too  the  assumption  of  dispute  settling 
jK>wers  by  the  Wage  Stabilization 


Our  UNITROL  Wv- 
ic«  for  men's  tailor  shops 
and  women's  alteration 
rooms  will  help  stop  these 
losses.  From  Coast  ta  Coast, 
stores  large  and  small  are 
reducing  their  losses  with 
our  help. 


The  Herlong  Amendment.  Before  con¬ 
cluding,  I  feel  it  incumbent  to  refute 
the  erroneous  and  misleading  state¬ 
ments  made  to  this  Committee  by  gov¬ 
ernment  witnesses  concerning  what 
the  uninformed  have  called  the  “guar¬ 
antee  of  profit”  to  retailers  under  .Sec¬ 
tion  402  (k)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  That  provision  does  not  and  can¬ 
not  underwrite  a  profit  for  retailing. 
It  merely  recognizes  and  insures  to  re¬ 
tailing  a  customary  method  of  doing 
business  which  has  characterized  that 
trade  from  early  days— namely  a  jjer- 
centage  markup  method  for  determin¬ 
ing  prices.  Moreover,  some  criticism 
has  been  leveled  at  retailers  that  that 
Section  provides  retailers  with  an  un¬ 
warranted  profit  on  excise  taxes  im- 
p>osed  by  statute  on  some  other  level 
of  distribution.  These  excises  create 


Increase  Your  Sales 


We  produce  sound  and  stimulating 
point  of  sale  training  programs, 
tailored  to  your  needs,  to  your 
product,  to  your  personnel. 


AND  ASSOCIATES 

TRAINING  CONSULTANTS 

20  W.  EIGHTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 
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Only  RMAS* 


The  Friendly  Personal 


Solicitation  Service 


OFFERS  YOU 


Big  Flies  over  Stonestown 

(Continued  from  page  55) 


Each  detail  of  The  Emjxjrium  at 
Stonestown,  including  interior  furnish¬ 
ings  and  fixtures— down  to  the  last  rack 
case  and  counter— has  been  designed  to 
fulfill  a  specific  purp>ose  in  its  depart¬ 
ment.  By  the  use  of  interchangeable 
fixtures  and  demountable  panels  a  de¬ 
gree  of  flexibility  in  the  floor-plan  has 
been  achieved  which  will  permit  sea- 


traffic  of  The  Big  E  on  Market  Street- 
new  techniques  in  aisle  and  depart¬ 
ment  displays  will  be  stressed  at  The 
Emporium  at  Stonestown. 

In  the  lighting  of  the  wide  assort¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  the  aim  has  been 
consistently  to  approximate  the  kind 
of  light  in  which  the  merchandise  will 
normally  appear.  Thus,  the  lighting 
of  apparel  will  be  as  close  as  possible 
to  daylight,  while  furniture  and  rugs 
will  be  shown  in  the  normal  lighting 
of  a  home.  To  gain  these  effects,  great 
care  and  ingenuity  have  been  exp>end- 
ed  in  the  combination  of  fluorescent 
and  incandescent  lights. 

To  insure  pjedestrian  safety  in  the 
wide  areas  of  free  public  parking 
around  the  store,  all  truck  deliveries 
to  The  Emporium,  and  to  the  other 
stores  of  the  project,  will  be  by  under¬ 
ground  tunnel. 

Food  service  will  be  available 
throughout  the  business  day  in  the 
unit  in  the  buffet,  seating  210. 


Stonestown  plans  ore  checked  by  (seated)  E.  C.  Lipman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  store,  and  Reginald  H.  Biggs,  vice  president  and 
general  niana3er,  and  (standing)  Gordon  Russell,  Stonestown's 
merchandise  manager  and  Robert  G.  Wilhelm,  its  manager 


Branch  Policy  and  Supervision 

Virtually  all  merchandise  offered  by 
tlie  parent  store.  The  Emptorium 
Downtown,  on  Market  Street,  with  the 
general  exception  of  basement  mer¬ 
chandise,  will  be  sold  in  the  new  unit, 
and  all  customer  services  will  parallel 
those  of  the  main  store.  Robert  G.  Wil¬ 
helm  will  manage  the  new  store,  and 
Gordon  Russell  will  be  its  merchan¬ 
dise  manager.  These  men  were  resptec- 
tively  pyersonnel  and  service  supterin- 
tendent  and  assistant  manager  of  the 
basement  store.  Supervisors  of  person¬ 
nel,  training,  and  the  various  merchan¬ 
dise  divisions  have  also  been  appoint¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  a  credit  and  an  office 
manager.  The  Emporium  buyers  will 
buy  for  the  new  store,  and  the  main  op¬ 
erational  functions  of  the  unit  will  be 
maintained  in  the  Market  Street  head¬ 
quarters,  with  quick  communication 
through  direct  telephone  lines. 

There  will  be  over  90  departments 
in  the  6i/^  acres  of  floor  space  in  the 
Stonestown  unit,  providing  “more  Em¬ 
porium”  and  making  available  to  more 
than  300,000  people  within  ten 
minutes’  driving  of  the  Stonestown 

mer- 


Community  Activities 

An  auditorium,  seating  300,  and 
with  full  stage  and  projection  equip¬ 
ment,  plus  an  adjacent  roof-garden 
deck,  will  p>ermit  the  typ>e  of  public 
service  and  community  events,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  store  promotions  and  enter¬ 
tainment  features,  which  have  made 
The  Empxyrium  the  shopping  center  in 
the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  Empjorium’s  institutional  pub 
lie  relations  program  is  imp>ortant  in 
store  pxylicy  and  famous  in  the  trade. 
Last  year,  the  store  received  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Public  Relations  Association’s 
highest  award  for  public  relations  in 
retailing.  The  Emporium  staffers  con¬ 
sider  it  a  dull  week  if  there  aren’t  at 
least  five  public  service  events  sched¬ 
uled  under  its  hospitable  roof.  The 
store  won  the  PR  distinction  for  its 
goodwill  program  “Parade  of  Nations” 
—an  institutional  series  of  foreign-ori¬ 
gin  group  salutes,  spxjtlighting  the  in¬ 
ternational  character  of  San  Francisco’s 
p)olyglot  p>opulation.  The  new  unit 
will  reflect  this  distinctive  civic  center 
px)licy  which  has  earned  so  many 
friends  for  The  Empx)rium. 


A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  DAILY¬ 
WEEKLY-MONTHLY. 


A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  at  a  con¬ 
trolled  cost. 


A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  from  pre¬ 
selected  areas. 


Daily  reports  on  causes  of  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  or  dissatis¬ 
faction. 


A  permanent,  economical,  prac¬ 
tical  program  for  continually 
increasing  charge  sales. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  ANALYSIS 

"Gauging  the  Effectiveness 
of  Charge  Account 
Solicitation  Methods.” 


Community  Center  The  Big  E 
chandising  service.  Out  of  the  total 
area  of  262.518  sq.  ft.  of  the  new  store 
163,770  sq.  ft.  will  be  devoted  to  selling. 

With  primary  traffic  inside  the  store 
-in  contrast  to  the  busy  piedestrian 


A.  J.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Straat,  PtiHadeiphia  2,  Pa. 

'The  Research  Method  of  Account  Solicitation 


It^s  Been  Done! 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

store’s  buying  office  group  met  at  the  several  who  said  they  were  equal  to  the 
store  for  a  visit  and  critical  tour.  One  tailoring  the  garment  demanded, 
look  at  the  piece  goods  department,  In  a  Southern  city,  a  piece  goods 
and  the  visiting  firemen  pminted  to  buyer,  after  many  attempts,  got  her 

antiquated  fixtures,  inadequate  dis-  management  to  agree  to  give  her  a 

play  facilities,  lack  of  sufficient  made-  window  for  each  of  its  major  color  pro- 

up  models.  Now  the  buyer  has  a  motions.  For  the  tie-in,  the  buyer 

spruced  up  and  thriving  department.  made  up  French  designs  from  her  top 

pattern  line.  Each  week,  one  of  these 
Getting  Windows.  But  the  hardest  was  featured  in  the  department’s  ad- 

problem  for  some  piece  goods  buyers  vertising,  which  then  talked  fashion 

to  lick  is  that  of  windows.  By  getting 
together  with  the  notions  buyer  and 
ganging  up  on  the  display  man  and 
top  management,  some  buyers  get 
really  good  windows  during  National 

Sew  and  Save  Week.  They  get  into  the  change  the  item  by  the  time  the  ad  is 
act  occasionally  during  National  Cot-  scheduled  to  break.  This  provides  the 
ton  Week  (May  12  to  17,  in  1952),  and  right  amount  of  tang  that  retailing 

during  special  promotions  of  wool.  must  maintain  to  live  up  to  its  repu- 

What  they  really  tvant,  however,  is  to  tation. 
get  into  those  exciting  fashion  promo¬ 
tions  staged  by  ready-to-wear  depart-  The  youngsters  who  run  proofs 
ments.  It’s  been  done— by  a  few  stores.  about  the  store  are  your  lackeys  as  well 

as  the  next  man’s.  They  are  more  than 
Ti«  to  Ready-to-Wear.  Piece  goods  willing  to  help  you,  and  least  likely  to 

promotions  run  jointly  with  ready-to-  make  plausible  excuses.  Ask  them  to 

wear  are  still  rare  among  department  carry  orders  to  the  merchandise  mana- 

stores,  yet  they  are  an  ideal  method  of  ger,  the  receiving  room,  and  other 

stressing  (1)  the  fashion  importance  of  navigable  parts  of  the  building  while 

the  department  and  (2)  the  fact  that  a  they  are  in  the  act  of  running  proofs, 

dress  made  from  a  pattern  for  home  The  hours  between  three  and  five  in 

sewing  is  every  bit  as  smart,  p>erhaps  the  afternoon  are  best  for  these  trifles,  you  find  su< 

even  smarter,  than  a  ready-to-wear  for  during  that  time  the  proof  boy  is  that  are  so  i 

model.  There  was  a  case  in  point  when  more  apt  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Consequent-  of  merchan( 

a  Fifth  Avenue  store’s  piece  goods  and  ly,  your  dispatches  will  arrive  at  their  should  be  wi 

ready-to-wear  jointly  put  on  a  show,  destinations  more  quickly.  .Another  your  needs 

in  coop>eration  with  a  woman’s  maga-  advantage  here  is  that  your  ads  will  get  place  the  cos 

zine.  One  of  the  piece  goods  entries  the  airing  that  you  have  always  pense  accoui 

was  so  smartly  done  that  the  store’s  claimed  they  need.  that  you  asl 

commentator  interrupted  the  proceed-  purchaser,  r 

ings  to  ask  if  any  woman  in  the  audi-  Since  your  merchandise  is  your  mere  service 

ence  could  sew  that  well.  There  were  money,  your  money  belongs  in  your  the  lifeblooti 


and  forgot  about  sales  for  the  time  bJ 
ing.  The  response  was  good— gool 
enough  to  prompt  the  buyer  to  say: 
top  management  would  give  us  tlJ 
suppmrt  and  ads  they  give  ready-t^ 
wear,  we,  too,  could  go  placesl”  ^ 
Yes,  piece  goods  departments  can  gi 
places.  With  a  strong  buyer  and  ai 
understanding  management,  with  j 
good  location  and  ample  space  for  dii 
play,  with  a  fashion  approach  aiu 
good  basic  stocks,  any  store  can  ge 
from  its  piece  goods  department  its  ful 
quota  of  volume,  profits,  and  prestigt 


How  to  Get  AloDg  With  Your  Ad  Departmenl 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


department!  Never  send  merchandiil 
to  the  advertising  office  to  collect  dusfl 
Wait  ’til  the  illustrator  or  the  produd 
tion  chief  calls  for  it.  This  enables  yoa 
to  keep  it  where  it  does  the  most  gooJ 
—on  the  selling  floor,  where  perhapi 
time  will  make  a  sufficient  dent  in  the 
shipment  to  obviate  the  necessity  d 
advertising  it. 


Follow  these  suggestions  p>oint  by 
pKtint,  and  you  will  “get  on’’  with  ad 
vertising  people.  In  fact,  the  fastoE 
you  “get  on’’,  the  better  they  will  likf 
you. 


2  NATIONAL  CLASS  3000  ELECTRIC  BOOKKEEPING  AAACHINES- 
Used  about  6  years;  excellent  condition. 

Also  7  USED  REMINGTON  RAND  SAFE  LEDGER  TUBS  insulated  2- 
hour  protection  and  14  trays.  Equipn>ent  available  after  making 
Cycle  Billing  Installation  within  next  60  days. 

If  interested,  write  SELBER  BROTHERS 
P.  O.  Box  1 830,  Shreveport,  Louisiana 


[Since  no  argument  is  entirely 
one-sided.  Stores  is  planning  to 
publish  a  sequel  to  this  one. 
Watch  for  “How  to  Get  Along 
with  Buyers”,  which  will  appear 
soon.l  ' 


